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Nolan’s expands menu, 
removes lounge spaces 


By DIVA PAREKH 
Copy Editor 


After summer renova- 
tions, the University re- 
opened Nolan’s on 33rd as 
a buffet-style dining facil- 
ity on August 27. 
ously, 


Previ- 
Nolan’s offered an 
a-la-carte selection, where 
students could choose from 


In an email to The News- 
Letter, Interim Director of 


the johns hopkins 


EWs- 


Dining Ian Magowan ex- | 


plained that the decision to 


change Nolan’s to a buffet- | 
style dining facility was in | 


response to student feed- 
back collected last fall. 
“Students 


expressed a | 


desire for more options and | 
a style of service more remi- | 


of | 


several din- niscent 
ing stations. ate the FEC | 
While Pe ‘ : | 
Be SEE ean) I miss the ines pa i | 
dents are hangout space in Cafe], 
pleased  Nolan’s because Magowan | 
about the f wrote. “In | 
Widenteeeses .- Lused.to.walk in response | 
lection of with my friends... to that | 
room pthene but now we can't.” ‘feedback, 
criticized we worked 
the removal —JoiceIM, with Bon 
of Nolan’s JUNIOR Appetit to 
student create new 
union spaces ———e | stations 
and the in- that we be- 


creased meal prices. 
Sophomore Sarah Elno- 
zahy was upset with the 
renovation, criticizing Hop- 
kins for not considering the 
importance of social spaces. 
“{This] shows that Hop- 
kins doesn’t prioritize the 
social aspect of people’s 
lives,” Elnozahy said. 


Junior Gopika Punchhi 
renovation, 
change 


viewed the 
specifically 
to. pees ; 


the 


; aor eng 
She foment that the new 
menu includes healthier 
choices. 

“The options available 
for buffet style are a mas- 


sive improvement, since 
most of the food last year 
was fried things,” she said. 


PJ’s Pub and Schnapp Shop leave Charles Village 


By ALYSSA WOODEN 
News & Features Editor 


After serving the com- 
munity for decades, PJ's 
Pub and the Charles Vil- 
lage Schnapp Shop both 
closed their doors over the 
summer. These establish- 
ments were frequented by 
Hopkins students, faculty 
and staff, and news of their 
closing prompted outcry 
from many. 

For 33 years, New Jer- 
sey native Jerry Smith 
owned PJ's, which was lo- 
cated between the Charles 
Commons dorm and The 
Charles, a private apart- 
ment building. Smith said 
he decided to retire because 


lieve provide quality menu 
selections and service to stu- 
dents.” 

Nolan’s has _ retained 
some of the same food op- 
tions and stations from be- 
fore the renovation. New 
additions include Kitchen, 
where students can make 
their own omelets or stir 
fry, Bun, which has two 
pre-made sandwich op- 
tions (one meat-based and 


different pizza and 
pasta options. 

Nolan’s was formerly a 
student union and lounge 
and served as a space for 
programming hosted by 
both Hopkins Dining and 
student groups. Events 

SEE NOLAN’S, pace A5 


he thought it was time for a 
change. 

“After a while you get 
tired, you don’t have the 
energy and you get bored,” 
Smith said. “A lot of my 
friends are retiring, and... I 
decided I had enough.” 

Nevertheless, Smith said 
he greatly enjoyed own- 
ing a pub near Homewood 
campus and that many 
students and faculty have 
influenced him over the 
years. 

“Some of the faculty I 
became very, very close 
friends with over 25 years, 
30 years,” he said. “Hop- 
kins people taught me how 
to think.” 

Although Smith has 


tarian) and Dough, 


litical 
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Student dance groups showcased their moves and grooves last Saturday at the annual Orientation Show in Shriver Hall. See page A12. 


Capitol Hill interns offer insight into today’s polities 


By MORGAN OME 
News & Features Editor 


Many Hopkins students 
choose to spend their sum- 
mers in the nation’s capital 
working with Congressio- 
nal representatives to jump 
start their own careers. 

The News-Letter asked 
five students who interned 
on Capitol Hill about a 
partisanship, 


heatthea Paes ste” pee 7a 


experiences as interns. 
Political divisions 


Some students were sur- 
prised to find that politi- 
cians were more willing 
to work across party lines 


many great memories from 
his time at PJ's, such as the 
2005 lacrosse champion- 
ship, he said that running a 
pub next to a college cam- 
pus was sometimes diffi- 
cult. 

“I didn’t like being 
called an asshole when I 
was turning people’s ID's 
away, which would hap- 
pen... sometimes three doz- 
en times on a Friday or Sat- 
urday night,” Smith said. 
“T was just trying to do my 
job. It rubs you the wrong 
way.” 

Smith reflected on the 
significant changes Charles 
Village has undergone 
over the years. He noted 
that many rowhouses had 


than they expected. Sopho- 
more Will Klink, who in- 
terned with Congressman 
Brad Sherman, observed a 
more respectful environ- 
ment than he anticipated. 
“There certainly is the 
partisanship that is pres- 
ent in D.C. but there is more 
collaboration than people 
would think,” Klink said. 
“If more people would 


watch.floor..debates, they _ 


would see that the politi- 
cians are very courteous 
with each other and it’s not 
all campaign rhetoric.” 
Senior Marisa Brand had 
an internship with the Na- 
tional Republican Senato- 
rial Committee helping to 
elect Republican senators. 


been replaced by town- 
houses, and he said that 
some buildings had been 
knocked down entirely to 
make room for new busi- 
nesses. He also added that 
the number of Hopkins 
students has increased dra- 
matically since 1984. 

In the future, Smith 
plans to buy a house in Del- 
aware and is considering 
moving there full time by 
this spring or next summer. 
He is thankful to the Hop- 
kins community for their 
friendship and support. 

“The alumni and peo- 
ple have been wonder- 
ful. My adult life here has 
been very interesting,” he 

See CHARLES, A5 


INSIDE THIS ISSUE Caffeine is psychological 


A brief history of hemp 


Voices Editor Meagan 
Peoples delves into 
everything you 
didn’t know about 
hemp, cannabis and 
marijuana. VOICES, 
PAGE A8& 


A study by researchers at Cornell University 
shows that alertness from consuming coffee 


may bea goa effect. SCITECH, PAGE B7 


RA culture must change 


Tommy Koh criticizes lack of care that some 

RAs provide to students and demands a need 
for change in upcoming semesters. OPINIONS, 
PAGE A11 


She was disappointed that 
Republicans in Congress 
were unable to pass legisla- 
tion and that political divi- 
sions have prevented gov- 
ernment from functioning 
well. 

“Too much focus has 
been put on the partisan- 
ship and the differences 
to the point where no one 
even wants to work togeth- 


er for the good of the coun- 
try,” she said. “I under- 
stand standing with your 
principles and not wanting 
to agree with a policy you 
disagree with, but there 
comes a point where some- 
thing should be passed and 
reformed.” 

She is hopeful that Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans will 

Ser CAPITOL HILL, pace A4 
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The pedestal remains empty after the city removed the statues last month. 


By MORGAN OME 
News & Features Editor 


After the City of Balti- 
more removed four Con- 
federate monuments in Au- 
gust, many have wondered 
what the City plans to do 
with them. . 

The four monuments are 
currently held in an undis- 
closed lot, according to The 
Baltimore Sun. The pedestals 
on which the monuments 
previously stood remain 
empty. 

In a press conference last 
Wednesday, Mayor Cath- 
erine Pugh answered ques- 
tions about the future of 
the monuments. . 


Pugh also stated that F 


several private individuals 
and at least one cemetery 
have expressed interest in 
acquiring the monuments. 
She announced the forma- 
tion of a committee to help 
the City reach a decision. 
“We've got several issues 
to address, including where 
they ultimately will end 


up,” she said. “How do we 
repurpose the platforms 
that they stood on?” 

Individuals can submit 
recommendations to the 
committee before the end 
of the year and will have 
the opportunity to voice 
their opinions. 

“There will be public 
meetings around this as 
well because they want to 
get some input from folks 
in reference to how they 
want to see us move for- 
ward,” Pugh said. 

, Pugh said she is con- 
fident in the committee, 
though she does not have 


a timeline for when any 


decisions will be reached. 


“Im. not. sure how, 
quickly Salt Ory ens 
takes place,” she said. 


During the press con- 
ference, Pugh also an- 
nounced a new online por- 
tal for the City to review 
the public’s designs and 
proposals for what may 
replace the monuments. 

See MONUMENTS, pace A5 
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Keyser Quad reopens SGA pushes for more transparency and engagement 
lo positive reception 
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Structural repairs to Krieger and the Colonnade are almost complete. 


By KAREN WANG 
Staff Writer 


Keyser Quad and the 
Breezeway reopened to 
students in July after 15 
months of renovation. 
The construction project 
focused on making struc- 
tural and waterproofing 
repairs to Krieger Hall and 
the Colonnade. Though 
some refurbishments and 
adjustments still need to 
be finished, the project is 
mostly complete. 

Associate Director of 
Design and Construction 
at Johns Hopkins Facilities 
and Real Estate Jim Peach 
said the most challenging 
aspect of construction was 
the noise and disruption 
it created for the student 
body. As students had also 
mentioned the inconve- 
nience the construction 
posed for both the naviga- 
tion and ambience of the 
campus, Peach had to coor- 
dinate work with the time 
of day. 

“The overall complex- 
ity and large scope of the 


project required the work © 


to happen in close proxim- 
ity to those inside Krieg- 
er Hall and amongst the 
buildings surrounding the 
Keyser Quad,” Peach wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter. “Managing the most 
disruptive work to occur 
only during certain times 
of the day, while meeting 
a planned completion date 
took a great deal of plan- 
ning.” 

Sophomore Kristen Park 
noted that getting to classes 
is much easier now than it 
had been the year before. 

“It’s nice to be able to 
walk through the Breeze- 
way to get to classes,” Park 
said. “It’s a lot more conve- 
nient, because I don’t have 
to take the detour.” 

Sophomore Varun Kedia 
stated that opening the quad 
helped make the campus 
feel like a more open space. 

“Tt really just opens up 
campus and gives it a fresh 
vibe which I hadn't been able 
to see here yet,” Kedia said. 

Lighting of the Quads, 
which is traditionally held 
on Keyser Quad shortly be- 
fore the holidays, was held 
on Wyman Quad last year. 
Sophomore Zooey He ex- 
pressed excitement at being 
able to see Lighting of the 
Quads at Keyser Quad for 
the first time. 

“We'll have it in the right 
place,” he said. 

In general, sophomores 
responded favorably, say- 
ing the quad was a central 
part of campus. Another 
campus tradition that takes 
place there includes the 
placement of plastic lawn 
flamingos in the spring. 

“(Keyser Quad] was my 
favorite part of campus 
when I visited here for SO- 
HOP,” sophomore Yoolim 
Seo said. “When they put 
the pink flamingos up [on 
the quad], it was really live- 
ly [and] I loved it.” 

Peach noted renewed ap- 


a ey 


preciation of the quad. 

“Keyser Quad is one of 
Homewood’s most iconic 
spaces, and having most of 
it off line for 15 months dur- 
ing the project was quite a 
disruption to the everyday 
activities of the campus,” 
he wrote. 

Older students such as 
junior Anthony Garay also 
appreciated of the quad’s 
completion. 

“It’s great to see the quad 
back open again, not just 
because it’s so much easier 
to get to class but because 
the campus feels whole 
again,” Garay wrote. “It’s 
nice to see that area bus- 
tling again.” 

Garay also referred to 
changes in Krieger Hall. 

“T was pleasantly sur- 
prised to see how nice 


some of the newly renovat- | 


ed classrooms on the third 
floor look,” he wrote. 

Senior Judy Wang de- 
scribed the reopening as 
surreal. 

“It’s literally felt like 
years since I saw that piece 
of grass,” Wang wrote in 
an email to The News-Letter. 
“Now the pink flamingos 
can come back home.” 
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By PETER JI 
Senior Stal? Writer 


At its first weekly meet- 
ing of the year, the Student 
Government 
(SGA) 


Association 


welcomed — guest 


| speaker Stanley Andrisse, 


| rehabilitation 


a postdoctoral fellow at the 
School of Medicine, 
Andrisse, a former con- 
vict who was sentenced to 
10 years in prison for drug 
distribution and trafficking 
when he was 20 years old, 
spoke in support of “Ban 


| the Box” laws, which aim to 
| increase educational oppor- 


tunities for ex-offenders. 
Passing “Ban the Box” 
laws would mean prohibit- 


| ing the Office of Admissions 


from requiring applicants to 
disclose criminal records. 
Andrisse urged Hopkins 
to adopt the laws, which he 


| said could give ex-offender 


applicants a second chance. 

Instead of serving his 
full 10-year sentence, An- 
drisse served three years 
and then underwent a drug 
program. 
While in prison, he applied 


| to graduate schools with 


the help of a professor he 
knew and was accepted by 
Washington University in 


| St. Louis. Andrisse believes 


this was because the profes- 
sor was on the admissions 
board of the university. 

“IT went into prison 
knowing that there was no 
hope for change, and that I 
couldn’t change,” he said. 
“So I decided to act like 
a criminal. It took a lot of 
soul-searching to tell my- 
self that I am not a crimi- 
nal. Education took me out 
of that environment. Col- 
lege offers a lot more than 
knowledge and letters be- 


hind a name,” 

SGA declared that they 
would issue a formal state- 
ment in support of “Ban the 
Box.” 

SGA members also dis- 
cussed broader agendas for 
the year, which include en- 
gaging more closely with 
the student body. Executive 
President Noh Mebrahtu 
will send out monthly emails 
to students. SGA also plans 
to upload weekly agendas 
on its website and has set up 
an email for students to get 
in direct contact with SGA as 
a whole. Previously, students 
usually communicated with 
the SGA by contacting indi- 
vidual senators. 

SGA will also be holding 


office hours 


Members also discussed 
how to avoid conflicts of in- 
terest. The new Rules Bill 
requires senators to fill out 
a disclosure form if they be- 
lieve they may have conflicts 
of interest and to refrain 
from voting in the case of 
possible conflicts of interest. 

Executive Vice President 
AJ Tsang spoke about the 
Bill’s importance. 

“It was produced from 
last year’s discussion be- 
tween the executive board 
and class councils,” Tsang 
said. “It was discussed that 
it was crucial to have con- 
flicts of interest disclosed 
that way we can make sure 
that no one does anything 
improper — not that any- 
one does.” 


in Brody Cafe 
twice a week. 
Junior Class 
President Ash 
Panakam said 


“Tt took me a lot 
of soul-searching 
to tell myself 


According 
to Tsang, sen- 
ators may not 
write, intro- 
duce or spon- 


he hoped sor legislation 
ee ceil that | am not a on behalf of 
help SGA be criminal.” an organi- 
more commu- zation _ they 
nicative with — STANLEY area part of. 
students. ANDRISSE, Some _ sena- 

“We are POSTDOCTORAL tors objected 
going to SCIENTIST toa line in the 
talk to any- bill that said 


one who has 
questions for the SGA, but 
mostly it will be geared 
toward our class constitu- 
ency,” Panakam said. “In 
the past, we have been criti- 
cized on not being as acces- 
sible as we say we are. And 
maybe that transparency 
isn’t always there.” 
Panakam is organizing a 
kick-off event on the Beach 
to help student-SGA en- 
gagement. She urged other 
members to participate’ in 
these events to help present 
a united face for SGA. 


that senators 
should “refrain from accept- 
ing financial, social, politi- 
cal rewards from subject of 
conflict of interest,” saying 
that it was too broad. 
Sophomore Class Presi- 
dent Anthony Boutros rec- 
ommended changing the 
line to “refrain from accept- 
ing quid pro quo rewards 
from conflict of interest.” 
His amendment gained 
unanimous support. 
Boutros also outlined his 


priorities for the year. 
“One is entrepreneur- 


ship activities. The second is 
bringing civic engagement 
to the forefront,” Boutros 
said. “We have met with 
IDEAL, and we are collabo- 
rating with them to have an 
event on Sept. 26 on Nation- 
al Voter Registration Day.” 

Boutros hopes to make 
TurboVote, a site that aids 
people in filing official elec- 
tion paperwork, accessible 
to students by Sept. 26. He 
is also working with the IT 
department to add a link to 
the site on Blackboard. 

“I would like to formal- 
ize SGA to form a bill to get 
2,000 students to register 
through TurboVote so that 
come the 2018 elections, 
students are aware on the 
federal, state and local lev- 
el,” Boutros added. 

Last year, Executive Sec- 
retary Rushabh Doshi pre- 
sented the Smoking Ban 
Resolution in an attempt 
to make Hopkins a smoke- 
free campus. The resolu- 
tion failed to pass and has 
undergone revisions. 

“I've been working on 
the smoking ban over the 
summer and I’ve been talk- 
ing to... several people on 
campus,” he said. “We de- 
cided we will have a smok- 
ing cessation bill and then 

a smoking ban bill in the 
near future.” 

The cessation resolution 
will call on the University 
to provide resources for 
students who want to quit 
smoking. Doshi hopes to 
bring the resolution to the 
floor next week and rein- 
troduce the revised smok- 
ing ban resolution, which 
calls for smoking to be 
banned only on Home- 
wood campus, two wee 


after that. 
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By ANNA GORDON 
Staff Writer 


The University recently 
announced the creation of 
the Agora Institute, an aca- 
demic institution dedicated 
to improving civic engage- 
ment across the globe. 

The Stavros Niarchos 
Foundation, an international 
philanthropic organization 
that funds cultural projects 
related to the arts, education 
and public health, pledged 
$150 million in June to create 
the institute in collaboration 
with Hopkins. The founda- 
tion has committed more 
than $2.4 billion in almost 
4,000 grants to nonprofits 
around the world. 

Ten new permanent fac- 
ulty members along with 10 
visiting scholars will staff 
the Institute. Many of them 
will teach classes, increasing 
the course offerings for un- 
dergraduates, particularly in 
the social sciences. The new 
faculty will be members of 
both Agora and various cor- 
responding University de- 
partments. 

The Agora Institute is 
also expected to have its 
own laboratory, which will 
engage with policy makers, 
non-governmental organi- 
zations and other groups in 
order to conduct applied re- 
search to help governments 
and policymakers make de- 
cisions and effect change. 
Undergraduate _ students 
will have opportunities to 
work as research assistants 
with the Agora faculty. 

Provost and Senior Vice 
President for Academic Af- 
fairs Sunil Kumar elaborat- 
ed on plans for the lab. 


Ny 


“Basically the same 
way a lab now uses under- 
grads... in say biology, [The 
Agora Lab] will be similar 
except it will be an experi- 
ence in applied social sci- 
ence,” Kumar said. 

In addition to the lab, 
the Agora Institute intends 
to sponsor public lectures 
and seminars, led by both 
its permanent and _visit- 
ing scholars, which will be 
open to undergraduates. 

In this aspect, the Insti- 
tute takes inspiration from 
the original Agora market- 
place in ancient Athens. The 
original Agora was a hub 
for civic discourse within 
the democratic city-state. 

Agora hopes to comple- 
ment already existing de- 
partments by providing a 
place to implement practical 
changes based on research. 

Kumar elaborated that, 
for example, while the 
psychology department 
might conduct research on 
how individuals engage 
with people with opposing 
views, Agora could com- 
plement this research by 
bringing together visiting 
experts who disagree with 
one another on a specific 
issue and allowing them to 
engage with one another. 

According to Kumar, the 
ability to bring in visiting 
experts with different opin- 
ions makes Agora unique. 

“It’s rare that an academic 
department can provide a 
platform for which exter- 
nal visitors can engage with 
each other,” he said. “Agora 
is designed to be such a plat- 
form. It’s designed to be a 
platform in which external 


visitors can engage with our 


University seeks to foster political discourse throu 


faculty and students, but 
also with each other.” 

Agora hopes to foster 
interdisciplinary collabora- 
tion by bringing in experts 
from diverse academic back- 
grounds such as _ political 
science, psychology, neuro- 
science, philosophy, ethics, 
sociology and history. 

Kumar explained that 
Homewood campus was 
chosen for its large breadth 
of departments. 

“There is a long list of 
potential departments that 
could have close connec- 
tions with Agora,” he said. 
“Therefore, Homewood is 
the natural location for it.” 

A portion of the mon- 
ey granted by the Stavros 
Niarchos Foundation will 
go toward creating a new 
building on the Homewood 
campus for the institute. 
Administrators still have 
not decided on the exact lo- 
cation of the building and at 
this time could not give any 
information as to when con- 
struction will start or end. 

Aside from the money 
allocated to the building, 
the rest of the funds will 
be put into the University’s 
endowment. The interest 
from the endowment will 
then be used to pay faculty 
and support research, 

Kumar said that the cur- 
rent political climate played 
a large role in the decision to 
create the Institute, which he 
hopes will help alleviate po- 
litical tensions. 

“This is a time where 
there is some significant po- 
larization and some erosion 
of democratic institutions,” 
he said. 

Kumar explained that in 


oh Agora Institute 
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The University hopes the Institute will complement other departments. 


establishing the Institute, 
the Stavros Niarchos Foun- 
dation was reacting to polar- 
ization on a global level. 

This is not the first time 
the Stavros Niarchos Foun- 
dation has supported in- 
stitutions at Hopkins. The 
Foundation supported both 
the Berman Institute of Bio- 
ethics and the Stavros Niar- 
chos Foundation Parkway 
Theater where the Mary- 
land Film Festival is held. 

It will likely be at least 
several months before stu- 
dents begin to see the pres- 
ence of Agora on campus, 
as the Institute must first 
decide on a director who 
will hire the other faculty 
members. The  Univer- 
sity has recently created a 
search committee for the 
new director, but the com- 
mittee has not yet sent out 
a public call for applica- 
tions. 

Professor Adam Shein- 
gate, chairman of the de- 
partment of political sci- 
ence, wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter that the 
department expects to col- 
laborate with Agora. 

“The political science de- 
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partment is looking forward 
to participating in the Agora 
Initiative,’ Sheingate wrote 
in an email to The News-Let- 
ter. “Once in place, the facul- 
ty and programs associated 
with the initiative will speak 
to some of the most pressing 
issues of our current political 
moment.” 

Sophomore Kristin Sa- 
royan supported the cre- 
ation of the institute. 

“I think the establish- 
ment of this institute is 
timely and necessary,” she 
said. “Our current politi- 
cal climate could certainly 
benefit from its interdisci- 
plinary approach to reduc- 
ing polarization.” 

Sophomore Natalie Wu 
believes the Agora Institute 
is a good idea, but worries 
about its accessibility. 

“My hope is that it 
doesn’t become too much 
of a bubble for the academ- 
ic elite and that it is more 
open to the general pub- 
lic” Wu wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter. “I'm all 
for research and scholarly 
debate... but will it be some- 
thing accessible to the wider 
Baltimore community?” 

Se ea 5. 
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Hopkins Freshman class furst to have air conditioning i in AMRs 
remembers. 


Abigail 
Bastien 


By VALERIE CHAVEZ 
Senior Staff Writer 


This semester, the Alum- 
ni Memorial Residence halls 
(AMR Land II) are equipped 
with window air condi- 
tioning units. While other 
dorms on campus have cen- 
tral air conditioning, lack of 
air conditioning (AC) has 
been a historically distinc- 


| tive feature of the AMRs. 


During the summer, the 


| buildings are typically fitted 


COURTESY OF DENNIS O'SHEA | 


Abby Bastien passed away in July. 


By JACOB TOOK 


News & Features Editor 


The Hopkins commu- 


nity mourns rising sopho- | 


ath- | 


more and_ student 
lete Abigail Bastien, who 
passed away in July. 
Bastien’s body was 
found north of Homewood 
campus on July 13. In a 
press conference, the Bal- 
timore Police Department 
stated that they believed 
her death to be accidental. 
Students and _ faculty 
mourned the loss, sending 
support to Bastien’s family 
and holding a small candle- 
light vigil organized by se- 
nior Tina Kanonuhwa. 
“[We] organized the Can- 
dlelight Memorial for those 


who were at Hopkins and | 


couldn't make the trip to 
Ohio for Abby’s funeral,” 


with window units for the 
Center for Talented Youth 
(CTY) program, which in- 
vites secondary students to 
experience college life, tak- 
ing college-level classes and 
living in the AMRs. 

In the past, the units 


| were removed at the start 


she wrote in an email to The | 


News-Letter. 
SELON a 


white paper Pash nd blew 
them out in farewell. 

“It was a very emotion- 
al night, but there was so 
much love for Abby pres- 
ent,” she wrote. 

Head track and field 
coach Bobby Van Allen 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter that she would 


be remembered forever and 


sorely missed. 

“Abby was one of the 
most caring and passion- 
ate girls I’ve had the luxury 
of having on my team,” 
Van Allen wrote. “She had 
a way of making everyone 
else around her smile on a 
daily basis.” 

Assistant track and field 
coach Shedrick Elliott III 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter that her com- 
mitment to personal goals 
and her positivity would be 
missed on the team. 

“She was an_ intrinsi- 
cally motivated young lady 
with a tunnel vision-like 
view when it came to her 
academic, athletic and life 
goals,” he wrote. 

In an email to The News- 
Letter, Bastien’s teammates 
wrote a few words about her. 

“You could always tell 
when you were running 
behind Abby,” they wrote. 
“Her silver jacket blinded 
everyone behind her, and 
she wore shorts even dur- 
ing the coldest winter 
workouts.” 

They wrote that they con- 
sidered her to be family and 
touched on her strength of 
character. 

“She treated the accom- 
plishments of her friends 
and coaches as her own,” 
they wrote. “Somehow, she 
wiggled her way into our 
hearts as though she had 
been there our whole lives. 
She had a big personality 
and a big heart, and we miss 
her every day.” 


4 ua 


of the school year. Director 
of Housing Operations Can- 
dace Martinez-Doane wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter that this was because 
they believed the buildings 
would not be able to with- 
stand the electrical load 
of accommodating a full 
building of students with all 
of their appliances. 

However, after a survey 
of the buildings, it was de- 
termined that the buildings 
could now accommodate 
AC units. 

“We did a study of the 
electrical systems of the 
buildings, and with elec- 


tronics becoming more 
energy efficient we deter- 
mined that the buildings 
could now withstand the 
addition of the AC units, ” 
Martinez-Doane wrote. 

Many students suspected 
that the air conditioning 
units were left in place to 
make up for the removal of 
covered grades. Martinez- 
Doane countered this rumor. 

“While I appreciate the 
creativity in this reasoning, 
it is unfounded,” she wrote. 
“Any changes to grade poli- 
cies are unrelated to placing 
AC units in the buildings.” 

Many students support 
the decision, particularly 
upperclassmen that re- 
member what it was like to 
live in the AMRs when it 
was hot and humid. 

Junior Sophia Song lived 
in AMR II as a freshman. 
She wrote in an email to 
The News-Letter that not 
having AC made it diffi- 
cult to stay in her dorm for 
many hours, particularly 
when studying, and made 
it difficult to fall asleep. 

“I'm happy that the 
freshman get AC now, to 
make their living situation 
more comfortable,” Song 
wrote. “Of course, they lost 
the opportunity to bond 
with other AMR residents 
about how miserable some 
days could be.” 

Other students currently 


living in the AMRs said that 
the AC units have caused a 
change in the social dynam- 
ics of the AMRs. 

Freshman Cortland 
Morse currently lives in 
AMR II. He said that, prior 
to coming to Hopkins, he 
was uncertain about the air 
conditioning in the dorms. 

“Tt was a surprise when | 
walked in for the first day,” 
Morse said. “I was on Pre-O, 
so I came a week early, and 
the AC was blowing a nice 
cool 65 degrees. It was really 
nice then because the weath- 
er was a lot worse than it is 
now.” 

However, Morse _ said 
that one drawback of hav- 
ing AC is that students in 
the dorms no longer have to 
leave their rooms to escape 
the heat. 

“T heard the AMRs used 
to be a lot more social,” 
Morse said. “Basically it 
was too stuffy, so every- 
one was forced out into the 
hall to socialize, and now 
there’s really no reason to 
go in the hallways. Honest- 
ly, AMRs were advertised 
as the social dorms, but I 
think Wolman has the up- 
per hand this year because 
we only have one social 
lounge.” 

Junior JoJo Castellanos 
works as a residential ad- 
visor in AMR II and lived 
in the AMRs his freshman 


year. During his freshman 
year, many of his fellow 
residents would keep their 
doors open to promote air- 
flow and would then social- 
ize in the halls. 

“Two years ago, people 
would open up their doors 
because it would be so hot, 
and they needed air circu- 
lation, and now that people 
have AC they tend to shut 
their doors a 


control the temperature of 
her room, and that she has 
not experienced any drafts 
or cold air from the units. 
“We haven't had really 
warm weather” Zhukova 
said, “But it’s definitely been 
nice. You walk into your 
room, and you feel comfort- 
able, so it’s definitely awe- 


uu 


some. 


bit more, and 
so it has im- 
plications on 
the social dy- 
namic,” Cas- 


to be a lot more 


Elanor West, a_ senior 

who lived in 

AMR II as 

“The AMRs used a_ freshman, 


was also con- 
cerned about 
the logistical 


social... now 

tellanos said. y issues that 

He also there’s really no might come 
commented reason to go in from having 
on how the the window- 
weather has the hallways.” units in the 
been a_ bit dorms. 
cooler than it — CORTLAND “It’s good 
usually is at MoksE, that they fi- 
the start of the FRESHMAN nally put in 
year. He said AC,” West 
that some res- said. “But it 


idents have even complained 
about cold air blowing in 
through gaps between the 
AC and the windows. 

“It’s been so cold recent- 
ly and the weather has been 
all over the place, so they 
haven't really been appre- 
ciating it,” Castellanos said. 
“But that’s okay, at least 
they have the option.” 

Freshman Natalia Zhu- 
kova, who lives in AMR II, 
said that she found it easy to 


could be a problem when it 
starts to get cold.” 

Housing said that facil- 
ity staff will remove the 
AC units on an unspecified 
date. Students will be noti- 
fied prior to their removal. 
The window units will not 
be reinstalled at the end 
of the spring semester, be- 
cause Housing cited that 
temperatures tend to be 
lower in May than in Sep- 
tember. 


New orientation leadership welcomes students despite challenges 


By ALYSSA WOODEN 


News & Features Editor 


After months of planning, 
New Student Orientation 
for the Class of 2021 kicked 
off on Saturday, Aug. 26 on 
Homewood Field. A Core 
Team of undergraduates as 
well as a number of staff and 
graduate interns worked to 
coordinate the student and 
parent. programming that 
occurred through Wednes- 
day, Aug. 30. 

Last spring, Coordi- 
nator of Orientation and 
First-Year Experience Justin 
Beauchamp left his posi- 
tion at Hopkins and was re- 
placed by Brittany Claridge 
in July. Sophomore Vicky 
Wang, logistics coordinator 
for orientation, said that the 
staff vacancy created dif- 
ficulties for the rest of the 
team members. 

“The biggest challenge 
was when Justin [Beau- 
champ] left,” she said. “So 
until Brittany [Claridge] 
officially got hired, which 
was sometime in July, we 
had a little more than a 
month where we worked 
with [Associate Dean of 
Student Engagement Tif- 
fany] Sanchez, but she was 
busy with her own stuff.” 

Wang also discussed 
challenges in communicat- 
ing with multiple people 
and making last-minute 
changes, though she said 
that the hard work she put 
into the planning process 
paid off in the end. 

“[It] was pretty stressful, 
but then once it starts hap- 


COURTESY OF DIVA PAREKH 
Orientation week is meant to ease the transition for incoming students. 


pening, it’s both satisfying 
and relieving,” she said. 

Claridge commended 
the Core Team on their 
hard work over the sum- 
mer following Beauchamp’s 
departure. 

“Personally, I was only 
actually physically there in 
that role for a shorter period 
of time,” she said. “But I do 
know that our Core Team 
and our student interns were 
really hard at work even for 
the time that I wasn’t in that 
role where there was a va- 
cancy in our staff.” 

The planning process in- 
cluded a number of changes 
from last year’s orientation, 
including implementing 
waste-free events, greater fo- 
cus on transfer students and 
moving the alcohol and drug 
programming to Sunday. 

Claridge noted that al- 
though she believes it is 
important for students to 
receive alcohol and drug 
information as early as pos- 
sible, moving the program- 
ming to Sunday this year 
may have made the sched- 
ule too full. 

“We learned pretty 
quickly that we're asking a 
little too much of students 
after such a long day,” she 
said. “I think that we can 
do a better job of mov- 
ing some [programming] 
around so that the students 
are experiencing the same 
programming... but are do- 
ing so in a way that doesn’t 
tax them quite as much.” 

‘Freshman Katy Wilner 
agreed that some days were 


especially tiring. 


¥ 


“T don’t under- 
stand why everything had 
to start at eight in the morn- 
ing, especially because I’m 
from. the west-coast, so it’s 


really 


| like I had to wake up at five 


in the morning,” she said. 
Wilner also expressed 
confusion ~ over which 


events during Orientation 


were required and which 
were optional. 

“I understand why 
they didn’t tell us what 
was mandatory and what 
wasn't mandatory so every- 
one showed up for things, 
but maybe if they made 
that clear it would be a little 
better,” she said. 

Freshman AJ Ferrara felt 
that there was a good bal- 
ance of mandatory and non- 
mandatory events, although 
he said that some required 
events merely repeated the 
same information. 

“A few of the talks that 
they had were good, but a 
few kind of expounded on 
each other with a lot of the 
same information,” he said. 
“It's good to reinforce it, but 


it was almost too much.” 


Despite the scheduling 
and logistical challenges, 
both Ferrara and Wilner 
enjoyed their overall ex- 
periences during Orien- 
tation. Ferrara cited his 
First-Year Mentor (FYM) 
as one of the best aspects 
of the week. 

“My first-year mentor 
did a really good job of 
showing us around, and I 
got to know the campus a 
lot better,” he said. “[She] 


did a really good job of | 


keeping people occupied.” 
Claridge emphasized that 
the 75 FYMs, who each lead a 
group of incoming students 
throughout the week, are a 
critical part of ensuring that 
Orientation runs smoothly. 
FYM training began a week 
before new students arrived 
and focused on familiariz- 
ing the upperclassman men- 
tors with campus resources 
and teaching them how to 
engage with their mentees. 
Sophomore FYM Reah 


Vasilakopoulos said that 
although keeping track of 
20 different students could 
be logistically ee 
the experienc 1 
whelmingly positive. 

“Tt gave me a whole new 


‘group of people that I can 


coming, inclusive and safe 
community at Hopkins as 
soon as freshmen arrive on 
campus. 

“ 


= abollt the com 
start to see a cultural 


be friends with,” she said. in the Hopkins community — 


“For my fientées, they 
were all so incredible and 
so excited, and it made me 
just as excited to come back 
to Hopkins and to be start- 
ing school again.” 


Vasilakopoulos also 
noted how excited and 
passionate the 


were during Orientation, 
despite the difficulties of 
transitioning to college. 
Sophomore FYM_ Emily 
Franco agreed, remarking 
that things got easier as the 
week progressed. 

“Tt was difficult to con- 
nect with my mentees at 
first,” Franco wrote in an 
email to The News-Letter. 
“It was their first day away 
from home, away from 
their families, and every- 
thing was so new for them. 
Most were shy at first, so it 
was hard to get things go- 
ing, but once they began to 
warm up and get to know 
each other, everything 
went very smoothly.” 

Claridge stressed her 
commitment to ensuring 
that incoming students feel 
welcomed and have all the 
resources they need. She 
discussed the role of Ori- 
entation and First-Year Ex- 
perience in creating a wel- 


¥ 


towards a more inclusive 
and welcoming communi- 
ty,” Claridge said. 


Wang, Franco and Vasi- 


lakopoulos also acknowl- 
edged the importance of 
Orientation in ensuring the 
success of incoming stu- 
freshmen dents. Vasilakopoulos cited 


her own New Student Ori- 
entation as a reason for be- 
coming an FYM this year. 

“Orientation really gave 
me a lot of different connec- 
tions, but it also showed me 
a lot of resources around 
campus and guided me to 
a lot of different opportu- 
nities and really gave me 
friendly faces around cam- 
pus,” she said. “So after 
doing that... and having 
a wonderful FYM during 
my orientation, I was like, 
‘I want to do this for other 
people.” 

Ferrara felt that Orienta- 
tion was a great introduc- 
tion to Baltimore and the 
Hopkins community. 

“Coming out of Orienta- 
tion I know where every- 
thing is now,” he said. “It’s 
just good to have a base of 
people you know to have 
a friend group and also to 


learn more about the cam- 


pus.” 


COURTESY OF DIVA PAREKH 
Students said that they were exhausted after Baltimore Day programming. 
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Students reflect on their summers interning with Congress Daniels 


CAPITOL HILL, From Al 
be able to move forward to- 
gether in the future. 

“This hyper partisanship 
has created a new need and 
want for a center,” she said. 

Colleen Anderson, a 
junior who interned with 


the House 
Committee 
on Energy 
and Com- 
merce, noted 
that com- 
mittee mem- 
bers 


shared 
of 
community 
despite their 
different po- 


a sense 


choose to take internships 
iigtesl DAG». Mia Ber- 
man served as a casework 
intern for Senator Al Fran- 
ken’s district office in Min- 


senior 


nesota. 

Berman 
interned with Senator A my 
Klobuchar 
on Capitol 
Hill and 


noticed 


Last semester, 


several dif- 
ferences 
between 
the two po- 
sitions. 
Cali te 
just moves 
a lot slower 


litical beliefs. outside of 

“When D:Ceieeshe 
you work in Brand with Speaker Paul Ryan. said. “In 
a commit- Dc, ev- 


tee, you get to see if bi- 
partisanship can actually 
happen,” Anderson said. 
“In some ways, it was in- 
teresting to see there is a 
lot more bipartisanship 
that goes on but in other 
ways it is still split, and 
there is a lot of gridlock.” 

She especially noted the 
camaraderie on her com- 
mittee following the shoot- 
ing of Congressman Steve 
Scalise at a baseball game 
this summer. 

“Steve Scalise was in my 
committee. The whole com- 
mittee came together, and 
you could sense they were 
a family. There’s not per- 
sonal hate politics,” Ander- 
son said. 


Daily responsibilities 


While many students 


erything is fast paced and 
everything is a pressing 
issue. Being home, you're 
focusing on the people. 
You're working to improve 
their lives.” 

She appreciated work- 
ing in the 
district of- 
fice because 
it allowed 
her to un- 
derstand 
how her 
work _ influ- 
enced the of- 
fice on Capi- 


along to the D.C. office 
where they would create 
legislation to address [it]. It 
was cool to see how the dis- 
trict office matters.” 
Common duties 
amongst interns included 
conducting legislative 
research, 
answering 
phone calls 


and giving 
tours. 
Several 


students, 
like Klink, 
highlighted 
their experi- 
ences 
necting with 
constitu- 


con- 


rewarding because you get 
to talk to people.” 

Duncan echoed Brand's 
comments, adding _ that 
while she has learned about 
the government in the class- 
room, experiencing it in 
person was a very different 
experience. 


] 

“AS an 

| intern you 
don’t al- 


ways get to 
do the most 
interesting 
research or 


work, but 
it was defi- 
nitely an 
incredible 


experience 


ents. because I 

“It’s nice A typical day on the Hill for Klink. got to see 
to know the inner 
[constituents] have a di- workings of the govern- 


rect line to the congress- 
man and that they’re able 
to air their concerns out,” 
he said. 

While the tasks were not 
always glamorous, Brand 
understood 
their impor- 
tance and 
found her 
responsibili- 
ties ful fill- 
ing, from 
aggregating 
data to writ- 
ing biogra- 


tol Hill. phies. 

ta Vonede aa Ol oda as ie 
would see ously phone 
an issue that banking is 
was really Berman with Senator Al Franken. never  any- 


prevalent 

among a lot of constitu- 
ents,” Berman said. “Then 
we would pass that issue 


one’s favorite 


thing to do, but it’s neces- 
sary for winning an elec- 
tion,” Brand said. “It’s still 


DISCOVER A 
GENEROUS 
SCHOLARSHIP 
PROGRAM. 


The.U.S. Army's Health Professions Scholarship 
Program (HPSP) offers qualified medical, dental 
and veterinary students full tuition for a graduate- 
level degree at the school of your choice. You'll 
receive a monthly stipend and payment for books, 
equipment and academic fees, as well as the 
potential to grow as a leader. 


To learn more, visit 
healthcare.goarmy.com/ix39, or 
visit your local U.S. Army 
Recruiting Office 
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ment,” Duncan said. 

Anderson added _ that 
simply being in D.C. was a 
worthwhile experience. 

“Being around people 
who are similarly driven 
and care about what's go- 
ing on around the coun- 
try was great,” she said. 
“Standing in the hallway 
seeing people you've seen 
on TV thousands of times 
is surreal.” 


The Healthcare Debate 


Healthcare once again 
became a subject for de- 
bate for Congress this 
summer. 
Republicans 
have spent 
after over 
seven years 
trying and 
failing to 
repeal the 
American 
Healthcare 
Act (ACA), 
which sup- 
plemented 
the private 
healthcare 
industry 
with federal 
coverage. The Congres- 
sional Budget Office es- 
timated that over 32 mil- 
lion people would lose 
coverage if the ACA was 
repealed. 

Duncan said that be- 
ing in the capital was ex- 
citing, because she wit- 
nessed protests during the 
healthcare debates. 

“One of the senators in 
the office across the hall was 
Senator [Susan] Collins, who 
was one of the Republicans 
who voted no,” she said. “Be- 
fore she de- 
cided, there 
were protests 
outside her 
office very 
frequently.” 

In Min- 
nesota, 
Berman _ re- 
membered 
answering 
hundreds of 
phone calls 
from con- 
cerned con- 
stituents. 

“At one point, Ted Cruz 
shut off his phones so we 
were getting calls from 
people in Texas,” she said. 
“We felt the urgency of it 
from the phone calls. We 
constantly had the TVs 
on, trying to figure out 
what was going to happen 
next.” 

Klink said that the op- 
portunity to watch debates 
on the senate floor was a 
valuable experience. 

“When the healthcare 
debate was in its big mo- 
ments, a bunch of interns 
and I went to the senate 
floor to watch,” he said. 

& 


Anderson kicking up her feet at work. 


Duncan in front of the Hart building. 


“That happened to be the 
day that John McCain came 
back to congress. I actually 
left the gallery to go run to 
the bathroom and I took 
a wrong turn as he was 
walking down the hallway. 
I said ‘hi’ to him.” 


The price of an unpaid 
internship 


Although students ac- 
knowledged that their in- 
ternships provided them 
with valuable experiences, 
some believe that they 
should be financially com- 
pensated for their work. 

Only one of the five stu- 
dents that The News-Letter 
interviewed had a paid in- 
ternship. 

Anderson was grateful 
that she was able to learn 
more about topics like en- 
ergy and cybersecurity but 
wished that the internship 
had been paid. 

“The experience and 
knowledge I gained pays 
for it, but especially for 
someone who has to com- 
mute — I had to take on 
that expense myself,” she 


said. “It’s not fair to peo- | 
ple who can’t afford to not | 
| legislative bill that would 


have a job. I was able to 
work at the Rec Center on 
the weekends to help pay 
for it.” 

Brand could afford her 
internship by staying with 
family in D.C. and using an 
internship 
grant from 
the Second 
| Decade So- 
| ciety, a Hop- 
kins __ pro- 
gram ~ that 
connects 
current un- 
dergradu- 
ates with 
alumni. 

She stated 
that unpaid 
internships 
are typical 
for people 
beginning careers in poli- 
tics. 

“All of our directors sat 
down with us for lunch and 
talked about their start. Ev- 
eryone of them started as 
an unpaid intern. It’s D.C. 
tradition,” Brand said. 

Berman took issue with 
the fact that many Demo- 
crats in Congress don’t pay 
their interns, especially 
since they support higher 
minimum wages. 

“While I love the work 
that I’m doing, and I would 


do it re- 
gardless of 
whether I 


was paid, it 
makes more 
sense to pay 
interns,” she 
said. 

Berman 
said that 
since the 
Senate _ of- 
fices rely on 
interns for 
important 
work _ like 
giving tours, answering 
phones, delivering legisla- 
tion and gathering signa- 
tures, they should pay a 
minimum wage. 

Many of her fellow in- 
terns had part-time jobs 
and worked nights and 
weekends in addition to 
interning full-time. 

“Luckily I was able to 
live at home and my parents 
were able to support me, 
but trying to make those 
ends meet is really diffi- 
cult,” she said. “It’s coming 
from a place of privilege to 
be able to do one of these 
internships.” 
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promises 
to defend 
DACA 


By JACOB TOOK 


News & Features Editor 


University President 
Ronald J. Daniels and Pro- 
vost Sunil Kumar issued a 
statement on Wednesday 
pledging support to stu- 
dents who might be affected 
by U.S. President Donald 
Trump’s recension of the 
Deferred Action for Child- 
hood Arrivals Act (DACA). 

The Obama administra- 
tion implemented DACA 
following an executive or- 
der in June 2012 to protect 
children who moved to 
the U.S. illegally with their 
parents. DACA grants a re- 
newable period of deferred 
action on deportation and 
access to work visas for 
immigrants who moved to 
this country before the age 
of 16. The DREAM act is a 


codify many of the provi- 
sions of DACA in law. 

In an email to students, 
faculty and staff, Daniels 
wrote that the University 
had long supported legisla- 
tion written to protect af- 
fected children, sometimes 
known as “DREAMers.” 

“Over the past seven 
years, Johns Hopkins has 


publicly supported the 
Dream Act,” Daniels wrote. 


On Tuesday, Presiden 
Trump rescinded he 


gram but delayed the imple- 
mentation by six months, 
giving Congress a timeline 
to pass legislation replacing 
the program. 

In the email, Daniels ad- 
dressed the need for legisla- 
tive action from Congress. 

“This decision raises the 
ante on the need for ur- 
gent Congressional action,” 
Daniels wrote. “In the 
weeks and months ahead, 
we will join with other uni- 
versities to advocate vigor- 
ously on behalf of Dream- 
ers at Johns Hopkins.” 

Many critics of DACA 
perceived the executive or- 
der as an attempt to over- 
ride previously established 
immigration laws. 

Daniels elaborated on 
how the University would 
work to protect students af- 
fected by the decision. 

“For students who are 
directly affected by the de- 
cision to end DACA protec- 
tions, we will provide emer- 
gency aid or other financial 
support to ensure they can 
complete their degrees,” he 
wrote. “In addition, students 


seeking legal or other assis-' 


tance related to DACA may 
contact the Provost’s Office 
of International Services, 
which will connect them 
with available resources,” 
DREAMer students are 
vulnerable because their im- 
migration status is recorded 
by their university, but Dan- 
iels affirmed that Hopkins 
would protect the immigra- 
tion status of its students. 
“The University will not 
provide information about 
the immigration status of 
members of our communi 
unless required by law,” he 
wrote. “We will not permit 


law enforcement or other © 


Officials to access private 
spaces on Our campuses to 
enforce immigration laws 
absent a valid warrant or 
court order.” 
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What will become of the 


City’s Confederate statues? 


MONUMENTS, From A1 

In an email to The News- 
Letter, Communications 
Director for the Baltimore 
Office of Promotion & the 
Arts (BOPA) Tracy Basker- 
ville wrote that the portal 
was a way to accumulate 
ideas. 

“It is not an Official call 
for submissions, but a call 
for ideas,” Baskerville 
wrote. 

Craig Hankin, the direc- 
tor of the Center for Visual 
Arts at Hopkins, has lived 
in Baltimore for over 50 
years. He praised the city 
for enlisting the public in 
the decision making pro- 
cess. 

“It’s essential that the 
people who will see what- 
ever goes back on those 
pedestals have a voice in 
determining this,” he said. 

Whether or not the 
monuments are replaced, 
Hankin said he is glad 
that they were removed. 
He sees value in either 
creating new works of art 
to stand on the pedestals, 


_or-simply leaving them — 
empty. 
Hankin said that a 


plaque explaining the his- 
tory of the Confederate 
monuments and detailing 
how the City ultimately re- 
moved them would be an 
appropriate addition. 

He also would be happy 
to see statues of figures 
with connections to Balti- 
more. 

“I can think of plenty 
of candidates who would 
be worthy replacements, 
he said. “Baltimore has 
no shortage of African 
American figures worth 
celebrating.” 

Hankin said he was op- 
posed to the idea of melt- 
ing the monuments down 
because of their artistic 
value. 

“I have a real prob- 
lem with the destruction 
of artwork, even artwork 
that may have been in the 
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Nolan’s renovation prompts mixed reactions 


NOLAN’S, From Al 

such as trivia night and kara- 
oke will no longer take place 
at Nolan’s. Programming for 
students is now focused on 
the FFC and the LaB. 

Student lounge aspects 
such as the pool tables, pro- 
jector and armchairs have 
been replaced with extra 
dining chairs and tables. 

Junior Patrick Pichling 


| appreciates the change to 
| buffet-style dining. 


COURTESY OF MORGAN OME | 
Controversy over the monuments resulted in their Overnight removal. | 


service of a bankrupt con- 
cept,” he said. 

Senior art history major 
Julia Zimmerman worked 
with BOPA, the office over- 
seeing the online portal for 
ideas, over the summer. She 
agreed that destroying the 
monuments isn’t the best 
solution. 

“Tt was important for 


these statues to be removed | 


from a place glorifying 
them,” Zimmerman wrote 
in an email to The News-Let- 
ter. “However... it is always 


painful seeing its destruc- 


tion.” 

She praised the public 
call for ideas in the online 
portal. 

“The public ultimately 
spurred getting the monu- 
ments removed, so letting 
them have a say in what 
goes there next is really 
smart,” she wrote. “It helps 
create some sort of dia- 
logue between the public 
art process and the people 
it will impact.” 

Junior Clarissa Chen 
spent the summer living 
in Baltimore while partici- 
pating in the University’s 
Community Impact Intern- 
ship Program and said she 
was proud of the city for 
acting so quickly to remove 
the monuments. 

“I don’t think we should 
forget about a part of Amer- 


ican history,” she said. “But | 


I also don’t think it’s right 


for us to put someone on | 


a monument who killed 
thousands for slavery.” 

After working in city 
government this sum- 
mer, Chen believes it is 
important for Baltimore 
to include members of the 
community in the next 
steps. 

“A lot of times, gov- 
ernments make decisions 
and ... the public doesn’t 
feel included. The public 
would feel more respected 
and appreciated if their 
input is [taken] in,” she 
said. 


“I like the buffet style 
better than the old style be- 
cause there is more room 
for variety,” Pichling said. 

Other students such as 
junior RA Séamus Ryan- 
Johnson approved of the in- 


| creased quantity of food. 


“This way, you're not 
paying for a meal that could 
be less than what you really 
want to eat,” he said. 

Ryan-Johnson said the 
change in cost was rea- 
sonable considering an in- 
creased availability of food. 

“They justified the in- 
crease in price with the 
[change] to buffet style,” he 
said. 

According to Pichling, 
the quality of the food 
seems to have improved. 

“[It’s] probably due to 
it being a different kind of 
food than it being the same 
food of better quality,” Pi- 
chling said. 

Punchhi enjoyed some 
of the new additions to No- 
lan’s, along with some of 
the aspects that remain un- 
changed. 

“I like that they kept the 
made-to-order burgers and 
the salad bar. The ice cream 
bar was a good addition as 
well,” she said. 

' However, some students 
miss previous food op- 
tions. Junior Sasha Gorelik 
wished that Dining had 
retained stations like One 
Bowl from last year, and 
junior Joice Im was disap- 


| pointed that the Taqueria 


station no longer existed. 
Punchhi also misses the 

programming at Nolan’s. 
“Tt was nice to be able to 


| participate in events dur- 
| ing dinner as opposed to 
| setting another time aside 


to do so,” she said. 

Junior Victor Akinrin- 
mola agreed. 

“Our school doesn’t have 
too many [student union 
spaces], and getting rid of 
those rubs me the wrong 
way,” Akinrinmola said. 

Some students think 
that the remodel is a way 
to draw more students to 
facilities such as the LaB, 
though Ryan-Johnson feels 
that it is too far away to be 
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accessible. 

“I don’t think many stu- 
dents will have a reason to 
go there,” Ryan-Johnson 
said. 

Magowan explained 
that the decision to remove 
student lounge spaces in 
Nolan’s was made to maxi- 
mize dining space. 

“We added to and up- 
dated the seating layout to 
give students more comfort- 
able spaces while dining,” 
he wrote. “Student Leader- 
ship and Involvement (SLI) 
supported the transition and 
has used the opportunity to 
focus on enhanced program- 
ming in The LaB, Levering 
and the Mattin Center.” 

Students were also dis- 
appointed that they can no 
longer spend time at No- 
lan’s without paying to en- 
ter the facility. 

“You can’t just go in there 
to sit and hang out any- 
more,” Elnozahy said. 

Im agreed that Nolan’s is 
no longer a social space. 

“I miss the hangout space 
in Nolan’s because I used to 
walk in with my friends... 
but now we can't,” she said. 

Pichling, however, ap- 


proves of the addition of 
extra dining space. 

“I don’t mind the fact 
that they took out the 
lounge aspects, [I] never re- 
ally used them and I rarely 
saw anyone else use them,” 
he said. “I’ve had more of 
a need of seats than a pool 
table to be honest.” 

Some students are look- 
ing to other meal plans due 
to the changes in Nolan’s. 
Ryan-Johnson said that the 
all Dining Dollars meal 
plan available for sopho- 
mores has become less at- 
tractive. 

“There might be people 
who [chose] the complete 
Dining Dollars meal plan 
because they were in a fi- 
nancial situation where they 
needed the cheapest meal 
plan,” Ryan-Johnson said. 
“Now increasing [the cost] to 
$10 means that you're going 
to have considerably fewer... 
dinners available if you're on 
that Dining Dollars plan.” 

He hopes that the Uni- 
versity can do something 
to further aid such students 
financially, though he and 
Akinrinmola agree that the 
improvement in quantity 


and quality does help alle- 
viate some of the financial 
burden. 

Meal prices have in- 
creased from around $8 
for food from one of the 
multiple stations to $9.99 to 
swipe into the dining hall. 

Through the Meal Ex- 
change program, sopho- 
mores, juniors and seniors 
on any meal plan but the 
1425 Dining Dollar plan 
can use their meal swipes at 
both the FFC and Nolan’s. 

Before this fall, Nolan’s 
was open from 5-8 p.m. for 
dinner and from _ 8-10:30 
p-m. for late night. The 
new hours of operation are 
5-9 p.m., with no more late 
night option available. 

Magowan believes that 
changes to the dining facil- 
ities do not negatively im- 
pact accessibility of meals 
for students. 

“This transition has had 
no effect on the cost of meal 
plans for students,” he wrote. 
“There is now a much larger 
variety, offered in an all you 
care to eat design, giving 
students more options to 
choose from at a better value 
than its previous model.” 


Charles Village loses local businesses 


CHARLES, rrom A1 
said. “It was a different life 
than most of my friends 
have, but I probably en- 
joyed most of the things.” 

In addition to serv- 
ing food and drinks, PJ's 
also hosted trivia nights 
and_ weekly dance _ par- 
ties, which many Hopkins 
students attended. Will 
Krause, a recent Hopkins 
graduate, said that PJ’s was 
an important part of the 
Hopkins community and 
that it would be missed by 
many. 

“The closing of PJs is 
pretty upsetting for a lot 
of students who have spent 
their upperclassmen years 
at the bar. PJs had every 
characteristic of a classic 
college bar,” Krause wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter. “Any future vendor 
will be hard-pressed to re- 
place the atmosphere that 
PJs provided.” 

The Charles Village 
Schnapp Shop, a bodega 
located on North Calvert 
Street, closed in June af- 
ter 30 years in business. 
Schnapp Shop, which sold 
liquor, groceries and other 
amenities, was a staple for 
many Hopkins community 
members. 

According to sopho- 
more Mehroz Ahmed, ris- 
ing rent prices caused by a 
change in ownership of the 
Peabody Apartments com- 
plex where Schnapp Shop 
was located ultimately led 
to its closing. 

Although Eddie’s on St 
Paul Street also sells alco- 
hol, many students were 
saddened by the closing of 
Schnapp Shop. 

Senior Jonathan Smith 
cited the friendliness of the 
owners and the convenient 
location as factors that set 
Schnapp Shop apart from 
its competitors. 

“As someone who has a 
lot of friends living down 
by 30th and 29th streets, 
it was really convenient 
to have a liquor store right 
there, because it’s so much 
closer to that area than Ed- 
die’s,” he wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter. “It also 
seemed like the same 
woman was always work- 
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Many students appreciated the friendly atmosphere at Schnapp Shop. 


ing the cashier behind the 
bulletproof glass. She was 
always super nice and al- 
ways had a huge smile on 
her face.” 

Ahmed, who lived near 
Schnapp Shop over the 
summer, also had a good re- 
lationship with the owners. 

“T got to know them and 
would look forward to see- 
ing them every week on 
my grocery run,” he wrote 
in an email to The News- 
Letter. “For me, what set 
it aside from other major 
suppliers, like CVS and 
Eddie’s, was the warm per- 
sonal touch provided by 
the owners.” 

Senior Preston Wessells 
also felt that Schnapp Shop 
was an important land- 
mark of Charles Village. 

“Schnapp Shop was just 
a small bodega, but it played 
a role in tying together the 
Charles Village community,” 
he wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “On any given 
day except Sundays, one 
could visit Schnapp Shop to 
find fellow classmates and 
locals gathering supplies for 
the night to come.” 

Smith noted that 
Schnapp Shop was also 
known among Hopkins 
students as a place where 
underage students could 
buy alcohol. 

“Yd heard from my un- 
derclassmen friends that 
Schnapp was the only place 
you could go with full con- 
fidence that your fake ID 
would be accepted,” he 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “Now _ that 

v 6 


both Schnapp and PJ's are 
closed I don’t know where 
underclassmen are going to 
get alcohol.” 

Senior Rachel Huselid felt 
the Schnapp Shop was im- 
portant because she found 
that it as a safe way for stu- 
dents to obtain alcohol. 

“When I first came to 
Hopkins, it was somewhere 
where I felt that I could get 
alcohol safely, without hav- 
ing to rely on frat house 
jungle juices,” she wrote in 
an email to The News-Letter. 

Huselid emphasized 
that relying on fraternities 
for alcohol can be danger- 
ous, although she believes 
freshmen will continue to 
drink regardless of the lack 
of safe means of obtaining 
alcohol. 

The closing of Schnapp 
Shop is saddening to many 
Hopkins community mem- 
bers and Charles Village 
residents, who are already 
concerned by the gentri- 
fication occurring in sur- 
rounding neighborhoods. » 

Ahmed discussed his 
disappointment with the 
closing of such an impor- 
tant institution. 

“When I heard that the 
Schnapp Shop was closing, 
I was upset, as expected. I 
spoke to the owners and of- 
fered my condolences, and 
we discussed future plans 
for the establishment,” he 
wrote. “Unfortunately, for 
this small local business, 
rising rent proved to be fa- 
tal. However, I will always 
remember Schnapp Shop 
with a fond heart.” 
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Hopkins is a diverse university, where an incredible mix of cultures, academic interests and personalities coexist and_ thrive... 


Why Betty Cooper is Dear Friend, when is it the right time for change? 
Riverdale’s superhero 


Catherine Palmer 
Catwoman 


iverdale, a mod- 


ern, dark and 
twisty take on 
Archie Comics, 
follows best 
friends Archie Andrews 
(KJ Apa), Betty Cooper 
(Lili Reinhart), Veronica 
Lodge (Camila Mendes) 


and Jughead Jones (Cole 
Sprouse) as they navigate 
high school in the wake of a 
classmate’s brutal murder. 

Unlike creator Greg Ber- 
lanti’s recent work on The 
CW, most notably its Ar- 
rowverse programming 
block, the sophomore series 
does not feature any su- 
perheroes. However, River- 
dale’s Betty does ardently 
display many characteris- 
tics of the heroes of Super- 
girl and Arrow as she helps 
lead her friends and family 
through the small town’s 
darkest hour. 

1. White Canary: First 
and foremost, Betty is a 
character in her own right. 
Like Sara Lance (Caity 
Lotz) and Oliver Queen 
(Stephen Amell) in Arrow, 
Betty is introduced as a life- 
long friend and love inter- 
est of the titular character 
Archie. 

She is the quintessen- 
tial girl-next-door, holding 
a torch for a clueless boy. 
When Archie reluctantly 
admits he doesn’t feel the 
same way, Betty is heart- 
broken. 

However, after coming to 
terms with her unrequited 
love, she both breaks out of 
the love interest mold and 
avoids the jilted ex cliché. In- 
stead, she becomes a stand- 
alone character with a story- 
line of her own as she works 
to uncover the mystery be- 
hind classmate Jason Blos- 
som’s (Trevor Stines) death. 

Sara, similarly, becomes 
a character in her own 
right after Oliver’s yacht is 
shipwrecked, leaving her 
stranded in the North Chi- 
na Sea. Despite her wild 
child ways, Sara finds an 
unknown strength within 
her to survive years of tor- 
ture and forced training to 
become an assassin. 

When she returns to 
Starling City years after 
her presumed death, she is 
not simply Oliver’s ex but 
rather The Canary, a fellow 
superhero. 

2. Black Canary: Both 
Betty and Laurel Lance 
(Katie Cassidy) prove that 
kindness is a rare gift but 
also somewhat of a curse, 
leaving them vulnerable 
when their loved ones hurt 
them in ways they never 
would or even could hurt 
their loved ones. 

Betty demonstrates the 
temptation to be the “nice 
girl’ and push her feelings 
down after Archie kisses 
Veronica. But soon, Betty 
realizes that she owes it to 
herself to accept the anger 
she’s feeling just as Laurel 
has to accept her fury and 
devastation that Oliver not 
only cheated on her with 
Sara but also presumably 
caused her death. 
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Both Betty and Laurel 
eventually their 
friendships but only after 
Archie and Oliver prove 
themselves worthy. Betty 


restore 


and Laurel have an inspir- 
ing and beautiful capacity 
for love and forgiveness, 
but they are not pushovers. 

3. Green Arrow: Betty 
is fiercely protective of her 
friends and family. And 
sometimes, just like Oliver 


Queen, love can compel her | 
to take vigilante justice a | 


little too far. 
When Betty finds out 
that Archie, a sophomore, 


is having a fling with the | 


high school music teacher 
Ms. Grundy (Sarah Habel) 
— because, you know, The 
CW — she’s determined to 


uncover Grundy’s sketchy | 


past and save Archie from 
her “sexual spell.” 


After promising a pan- | 


icking Archie that she 
would drop the matter, she 
instead goes into full-on 
criminal mode, breaking 
into Grundy’s car and rob- 


bing her, in order to pro- | 


tect her friend. Despite the 
situation snowballing out 
of control, Betty’s actions 
save Archie in the long run, 
and she doesn’t face much 
in the way of consequences. 

Unfortunately, Betty’s 
next scheme doesn’t leave 
her quite as unscathed. 
When she finds out that 
football players are slut- 
shaming her classmates, 
including Veronica and 
her older sister Polly (Tiera 
Skovbye), she hatches a plot 
to expose them. 

But overcome by a hid- 
den darkness her, 
she ends up drugging and 
torturing the captain of the 


inside 


football team Chuck (Jor- | 


dan Calloway) not only to 
force him to incriminate 
himself but also to get re- 
venge for her friends. 

Her actions ultimately 
force the school’s hand and 
lead to the suspensions of 
players involved and re- 
demption for their victims. 
But as the season progress- 
es, Betty’s battle with the 
dark side worsens as she 
struggles to keep her emo- 
tions in check. 

4. Supergirl: Just like 
Supergirl’s alter ego Kara 
Danvers (Melissa Benoist), 
Betty is an investigative re- 
porter. When Jason’s body 
is discovered, Betty is de- 
termined to get to the bot- 
tom of Riverdale’s shocking 
murder mystery. 

Her mother Alice (Mad- 
chen Amick), co-owner of 
the town newspaper The 
Riverdale Register, immedi- 
ately jumps on the case in 
the hopes of ruining the 
reputation of their long- 
time rivals the Blossoms. 
From bribing the coroner 
to speculating wildly, she 
stops at nothing to see that 
her agenda is met. 

Disgusted by her moth- 
er’s mission to sensation- 
alize a teenager’s murder, 
Betty strikes out her own 
and revives the dormant 
school newspaper The Blue 
& Gold to do some indepen- 
dent and ethical reporting. 
With Jughead’s help, she 
works tirelessly to uncover 
the truth and see that jus- 
tice is done. 

Riverdale returns to The 
CW for season two on Oc- 
tober 11 at 8 p.m. promis- 
ing more intrigue, dark- 
ness and, most importantly, 
more Betty. 
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Dear Friend 
Anonymous Advice Column 


elcome 
to “Dear 
Friend”, 
LN Me 
News - 
Letter’s anonymous advice 
column. For doubts, con- 
cerns and problems related 
to matters of the heart and 
mind, I’m here to offer my 
thoughts and suggestions. 
I'll be your close confidant 
and sounding board; In 
other words, I'll be a friend. 
This week we have sev- 
eral questions about desir- 
ing change and hitting the 
metaphorical refresh but- 
ton, since the new school 
year can often prompt peo- 
ple to want to transform 
and evolve. 


Q: Coming in as a fresh- 
man, I was pretty sure about 


| my major. Then I ended up 


adding asecond pretty much 
straight away and decided to 
add a third towards the end 
of the year. As a sophomore, 
I'm starting to doubt my 
choices and I’m considering 
dropping my original ma- 
jor, but I'm worried that it’s 
a little late to start doubting 
myself. What do I do? 


A: First things first: Your 
major does not define who 
you are. Your major is not the 
sole key to your future suc- 
cess. It’s what you do with 
your major that really mat- 
ters. If you seek out opportu- 


nities, if you apply yourself 
in class, if you pursue what 
youre passionate about — 
those are all more important 
than declaring a major. 

Now let me directly ad- 
dress your question. You say 
that you're worried about 
doubting yourself. I say that 
isn’t necessarily what's go- 
ing on, but there are a cou- 
ple things it 


could be. 


ly advise you to drop a ma- 
jor. Just because you can tri- 
ple major doesn’t mean you 
should. Your happiness and 
health is more important. 
It’s crucial to understand 
your limits and know how 
to live a balanced life. 

Have an honest conver- 
sation with your faculty 
advisor(s) and let them know 

what’s going 


1) You no 
longer are 
interested in 
your first ma- 
jor and don’t 
enjoy the sub- 
ject anymore 
but feel obli- 
gated to stick 
to it. 

2) You're feeling over- 
whelmed with three ma- 
jors and are worried you're 
spreading yourself too thin. 


Regarding the first sce- 
nario, if you feel that it is 
having a negative impact 
on your general wellbeing, 
I say you should trust your 
instinct and drop the first 
major. College (and life) is 
too short to spend precious 
time and energy on some- 
thing you don’t enjoy. 

However, if you still are 
invested in your first major 
and it is feasible to gradu- 
ate on time as a triple ma- 
jor, why not do it? I know 
a handful of triple majors 
who make it work by stra- 
tegically planning their 
courses out to overlap. 

But let’s say it’s not prac- 
tical to triple major or that it 
is technically is possible, but 
by doing so, you would be 
making yourself unhappy 
and putting your mental 
health and wellbeing at risk. 
In this case, | would strong- 


Challenge , 
yourself to talk to 
lots of people and 
keep doing the 
things you love. 


on. Schedule 
an appoint- 
ment at the ac- 
ademic advis- 
ing office. Ask 
your friends 
who are in the 
three majors 
about — what 
their experi- 
ences _ have 
been like. Did they find the 
major worthwhile? Did they 
like the professors? Did they 
gain connections or discover 
internships through the de- 
partment? 

Ultimately, the decision 
to drop a major is up to you. 
Don’t let yourself be lim- 
ited by a label on a future 
diploma. 


Q: As a premed with an 
extremely tight schedule, I 
often have a pretty set rou- 
tine with the same people. 
How would you recom- 
mend meeting new people 
to possibly date? 


A: I've often joked that 
single premed students are 
some of the University’s 
greatest untapped resources. 
Looking for people to date 
is no joke. Dating requires 
time, commitment and ef- 
fort: three things that not 
everyone can afford to give. 

Be honest with yourself. 
Are you willing to make 
room in your life for another 
person? Do you realistically 


have time in your schedule? 
If you feel that you do, I say 
go for it! [have a lot of friends 
(many of whom are pre- 
meds) who are in successful, 
healthy relationships. 

You can download dat- 
ing apps: They’re convenient 
and an easy way to meet 
people. However, I'll be hon- 
est and tell you that I’m more 
of the belief that it’s nice to 
be friends with a person be- 
fore you date them. 

We're in the early weeks 
of the semester, so it isn’t 
weird to introduce yourself 
to people in lecture. Ask 
a classmate to grab coffee 
with you. Tag along with a 
friend when they go out on 
Friday night and meet their 
friends. Join a new club or 
organization that you're 
passionate about and strike 
up a conversation with the 
other members. Go to a 
cooking class, sign up for 
an intramural sport. 

Challenge yourself to talk 
to lots of people and keep 
doing the things you love. I 
really believe that if you fo- 
cus on yourself and on liv- 
ing your best life, you will 
organically meet someone 
who can complement you. 

Dating as a college stu- 
dent is difficult because 
you have might have a 
million extracurriculars 
and research and a job and 
homework, and the list 
goes on and on. But dat- 
ing also can add so much 
to your life and be really 
meaningful. In these crazy 
and hectic four years, \ vhy 


shouldn’t we make time : 


for a person who m 
happy? 


Need advice? Email your 
questions to  dearfriend@ 
gmail.com, and they may be 
answered in a future column. 


The lowdown on hemp, cannabis and maryuana 


Meagan Peoples 
Think about it 


anned un- 
der the 1970 
controlled 
substances 
act by Rich- 
ard Nixon, hemp has re- 
cently started making a 
comeback as a cash crop 
for farmers in the Ameri- 
can Midwest. To convince 
you that, though both are 
the same species, Canna- 
bis sativa, marijuana and 
hemp are very different, 
I should mention that the 
legalization campaign was 
supported by many mem- 
bers of the Republican 
Party. 
Hemp is required by 
the FDA to have a tetra- 


hydrocannabinol (more 
commonly known as THC) 
concentration of under 


0.3 percent. On the other 
hand, marijuana can have 
concentrations at 20 per- 
cent or even higher, de- 
pending on the strain. So, 
a word of warning, eating 
hemp will not make you 
high, though it is fairly ef- 
fective as a laxative accord- 
ing to one 2014 study. The 
reason for this disparity 


centers around plant sex, 
or what others might refer 
to as pollination. 

The cannabis plant is 
one of the few species 
that is dioecious, mean- 
ing there are distinct male 
and female plants (rather 
than both types of flowers 
being on the same plant). 
If you are growing mari- 
juana, you only want the 
female plants, as they are 
the ones that produce the 
greatest THC, particularly 
in their flowers (or buds). 

However, this produc- 
tion decreases dramati- 
cally once pollination oc- 
curs. Strains of cannabis 
approved for hemp use 
have already been bred to 
reduce the amount of THC 
produced and, unlike in 
marijuana farming, the 
male plants are kept and 
allowed to pollinate their 
female counterparts. 

Hemp has been around 
for a long time, particu- 
larly in Eastern Asia. In 
China, formal hemp cul- 
tivation (rather than just 
using wild hemp) has 
been recorded as far back 
as 2800 B.C. It then spread 
to Europe during the Mid- 
dle Ages, was planted in 
Chile in the 16th century, 
and from there it moved 
in to North America. It 
was an essential crop be- 
fore World War II for a 
large part of the Midwest, 
including the constituent 
state of our beloved Sen- 
ate majority leader Mitch 


McConnell, Kentucky. 

For this reason, McCon- 
nell has long been a pro- 
ponent of bringing back 
hemp production and was 
cosigner on a 2014 farm 
bill which prompted the 
re-legalization of hemp. 
Looking back on it now, it’s 
such a beautiful reminder 
that the man was once 
capable of getting bills 
passed. However, though 
it is legal to grow hemp 
in some states, large scale 
productions still receive 
a great deal of push back 
from the Federal Drug En- 
forcement Agency. 

This is in contrast to the 
1600s, when property own- 
ers in Jamestown, Va. were 
required to grow hemp by 
a degree from King James 
I. The plant was used to 
make cordage for ships. 
During World War IL, it 
was grown. throughout 


the Midwest (particularly 
in Kentucky) in order to 
make uniforms, canvas 
and rope. 

Today a lot of hemp is 
imported into the US., 
mainly from China, which 
produces 70 percent of the 
world’s hemp. The fiber, 
which is extracted from the 
core, is used in a variety 
of products, from building 
material to animal bedding 
to clothes. 

The pulp can be made 
into paper. In fact, 95 per- 
cent of cigarette paper is 
made from hemp pulp. Fi- 
nally, the seeds or the seed 
oil is often marketed as a 
health food because they 
are high in unsaturated 
fatty acids. 

So there you go, all you 
need to know about hemp. 
Hopefully I’ve given you 
another legalization cause 
to care about. 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 


Though hemp and marijuana resemble one another, they are very different. 
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Thoughts after my first trip home in over a year 


Diva Parekh 
Copy Queen 


t started on the flight 

here, from Baltimore 

to Mumbai. I was 

sitting next to an 

old Indian couple 
who exclusively spoke Gu- 
jarati, which was the first 
language I ever learned. | 
tried talking to them, ex- 
plaining how the little in- 
flight TV worked, translat- 
ing to the flight attendant 
exactly how they wanted 
their chai. 

In Gujarati, the wife told 
her husband, “She doesn’t 
know too much Gujarati.” 
I wouldn’t say I was of 
fended; I was just a little 
confused by the idea that 
it didn’t overtly seem like I 
knew this language I grew 
up with. 

A few days later I went 
to the family doctor, who 
said he could barely un- 
derstand my American ac- 
cent anymore. My neighbor 
told me my “tone sounded 
American.” 

Granted, this was my 
first time back home in a 
year, but I didn't think I’d 
changed that much. 

Then I ate my first home 


A playlist to 


Juliana Veracka 
The Playlist 


opefully, 

whether 

you're a 

returning 

student or a 
freshman, you've been set- 
tling into the new semes- 
ter. The first few weeks of 
any semester can be either 
the most hopeful or the 
most anxious (or both), 
and what’s better at rais- 
ing hopes or keeping them 
up than music? 

I’m back for my final fall 
semester here at Hopkins, 
and personally, I'd like 
it to be the best one yet. 
With that in mind, here 
are some of the songs that 
I've been using to keep my 
morale up. I hope you en- 
joy them too! 


“Rainbow” by Kesha: 
“Rainbow” is the titular 
song of Kesha’s latest al- 
bum. I personally recom- 
mend the entire album to 
anybody and everybody. 
This particular song, 
while somewhat subdued, 
has the hopeful tone that I 
feel is perfect for this time 
of year. The lyrics convey 
a touching message of 
recovery and bear the re- 
minder to keep your head 
up and carry on when 
_ things get tough. 

College can be a stress- 
ful time for anyone, and we 
all have struggles outside 


q nila Ng 


cooked meal. If you know 
me even a little, you know 
I can handle spicy food. 
Eating that meal, I embar- 
rassed myself. There were 
tears in my eyes, there was 
coughing, there were sev- 
eral sneezing fits. 

I was nauseous for the 
next two days. At some 
point it felt like I was catch- 
ing a cold; I was sweating 
in the Mumbai heat like | 
never had before. The place 
I called home seemed to be 
rejecting me. 

Everything had 
changed. My “empty nest- 
ing” parents decided to 
redo the house, so nothing 
was where I had left it. The 
building across the street 
from mine was being torn 
down. Even the skyline felt 
different. And people kept 
saying I'd changed. In my 
head, I was still indignant. 
I hadn’t changed — every- 
thing else had. 

Writing this, I’m. sit- 
ting in my favorite writing 
spot for as long as I re- 
member. There used to be 
a swing here, a big orange 
swing that I’d fall asleep 
on while reading. It’s gone 
now (renovations) so I just 
dragged a desk chair over 
to the same spot. 

I’m sitting here and ap- 
plying to renew my green 
card for what I hope will 
be the last time before I 
become a U.S. citizen. And 
as I fill out the application, 
jetlagged and watching 
the sunrise over my little 
corner of this city, I know 
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Diva Parekh recently went back to her home city of Mumbai, India 


that five years from now 
I may not be in the Indi- 
an passport immigration 
line. Then I hear the sound 
of a flute. 

Before I came to college, 
I woke up every week- 
end to the sound of flutes. 
There’s a flute-seller who 
wanders the streets of my 
neighborhood on week- 
end mornings, playing 
his flute the whole time. I 
suppose that’s how he ad- 
vertises them and I always 
loved his music so much 
that I’d wake up wanting 
to go downstairs and buy 
one. It’s not like I knew 
how to play the flute; I just 
wanted to support him 
somehow. 

I never did. I was al- 
ways too busy, and before 
I knew it, it was winter 
break of my freshman 
year. I was back in my spot 
listening to the music and 
this time I actually went 
down, bought a flute and 


brought it back to Hopkins 
with me. This time, I knew 
that the next time I came 
back the music might be 
gone. He might be gone. 

Over a year later, he’s 
still here and so is his mu- 
sic. Even now [ still hear it, 
and I love it, and I hope it 
never changes but I know 
someday it will, and I feel 
an overwhelming nostal- 
gia. 

There’s a fear too, a fear 
that nostalgia is all that’s 
left. Am I ever going to 
make new memories here, 
or am I just going to come 
back for two weeks once 
or twice a year and try my 
best to relive the old ones? 

I really don’t know the 
answers to any of these 
questions. I wouldn’t be 
writing this article if I did. 
All I know is I have one 
week left before I’m on a 
plane back to Baltimore, so 
I might as well enjoy the 
view while it’s still familiar. 


keep you hopeful in the new semester 


of school that can make 
school stress even more dif- 
ficult to deal with. I highly 
recommend this to anyone 
who feels they can relate to 
such a powerful message. 


“Drive It Like You Stole 
It” by Hudson Thames: 
I was introduced to this 
song by my sister, who 
made my family watch 
the movie Sing Street this 
summer (it’s pretty good 
if you're looking for some- 
thing to watch). 

This song encourages 
listeners to seize control of 
their lives and “drive it like 
you stole it,” which I feel 
is proper encouragement 
for self-doubting students 
who may be questioning 
whether or not they belong 
at Hopkins. It’s time to stop 
worrying about whether or 
not you're good enough for 
whatever you want to do 
and to just do it. 


“Chasing The Sun” by 
Sara Bareilles: Is there 
ever a mood that doesn’t 
call for a Sara Bareilles 
song? “Chasing The Sun” 
is gorgeous in that special 
Sara Bareilles way, both 
lyrically and musically. 
She tells a story about a 
cemetery in Queens, using 
it to tell people to live their 
lives now and to always 
seek happiness and light 
in their lives. It never fails 
to lift my spirits, so maybe 
it will lift yours too. 


“Do Anything” by 
Mary Lambert: This is one 
of those songs that I feel 
is a spiritual experience. 
It seems relatively short, 
even though it’s about 
the length of an average 
song, but that’s probably 
because it has a slow build 


and not many lyrics. The 
refrain “I could’ve stayed 
and been fine,” can be read 
as a bittersweet reflection, 
but the tune is tentatively 
triumphant. Still, it carries 
a deeply touching mes- 
sage about heading off to 
do what you want to do 
when you can truly “do 
anything.” 


“Champion” by Fall 
Out Boy: If you've read 
my column in the past, 
you won't be surprised by 
this one. Of course, I have 
to add a Fall Out Boy song 
to this list, and it turns out 
that they recently released 
anew one that fits this play- 
list pretty well. 

“Champion” is a pump- 
up song. It’s triumphant 
and emphasizes persisting 
through conditions — that 
may not be ideal. It’s also 
amazing to work out to (if I 
make a work out playlist in 
the future, I promise I'll try 
not to use this song again, 
but we’ll see). 


“How Far I'll Go” by 
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Singer Sara Bareilles released the song “Chasing The Sun” in 2013. 


Alessia Cara (from the 
Moana soundtrack): This 
song hasn’t reached “Let 
It Go” levels of overplayed 
has it? Am I even allowed 
to compare the two? If 
you haven’t seen Moana, 
go watch it and get back to 
this list later. This song will 
probably always be inspir- 
ing. Even if you've heard it 
a million times, this is a re- 
minder for you to listen to it 
again. Why wouldn't you? 


“Woman” by Kesha: 
This is another one from 
Kesha’s new album (I 
couldn’t resist). No matter 
who you are, this is an in- 
spiring song. I mean, it’s a 
fun party song, but it’s also 
about being strong and in- 


dependent. You can dance | 


to it if you want, you can 
work out to it, and you can 
probably even study to it. 

I decided to end this 
playlist on a lighter note. 
I think we all need a little 
lightness and fun in our 
everyday lives, not just in 
the future but in the pres- 
ent as well. 


A9 


houghts, ideas and perspectives on life at Hopkins and beyond. 


Reasons to look 
forward to school 


1. Not having to work a full 
time job 


2. The FFC having good food 
again 


3. Seeing people on campus 
who are not part of the 
Center for Talented Youth 
(CTY) program 


4. Sterling Brunch 


5. Making fun of the 
incoming freshmen 


6. Watching the incoming 
freshmen grow out of their 
lanyards 


7. All of your friends coming - 
back and telling you cool 
stories about their summers 


8. The weather cooling down 
(which means hot beverages 
and sweaters) 


9. The News-Letter 


10. Learning new things, 
because you're taking — 
classes that you actually find — 
interesting 


11. Meeting new people 


12. Going to all the frat 
parties 


_ 13. Laughing at the 
freshmen mobs as you are 
walking to frat parties in — 
your reasonably-sized groups 


14. Not having to live with 
your parents 
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Raise your voice on what should replace 
Baltimore's Confederate monuments 


Baltimore City Mayor 
Catherine Pugh hired a 
contractor to remove the 
city’s four Confederate 
monuments on August 
16. Two of these monu- 
ments are located by the 
Homewood campus, one 
in Wyman Park Dell and 
the other, on the corner of 
N. Charles St. and W. Uni- 
versity Pkwy. 

While these monuments 
stood, students walked by 
these symbols of the Con- 
federacy everyday. These 
statues, erected decades 
after the Civil War, were 
used to buttress white su- 
premacy and memorialize 
a hateful past. 

Currently, the monu- 
ments are located in an 
undisclosed lot. Pugh 
is soliciting suggestions 
from the community for 
what to do with the now 
empty pedestals. 


The Editorial Board 


commends Pugh for act- 
ing decisively in removing 
these statues following the 
horrific events in Charlot- 
tesville. 

Unlike other efforts in 
removing Confederate 
monuments, Pugh’s move 
was executed quickly and 
peacefully. While Baltimore 
only spent $20,000, other 
cities have spent millions. 

The Editorial Board also 
applauds Pugh for seeking 
suggestions from the public 
about what to do with the 
now empty spaces. The city 
has opened an online por- 
tal for residents to submit 
specific ideas. Some have 
suggested leaving the ped- 
estals empty while others 
recommend erecting new 
statues commemorating 
people of color. 

We believe that Balti- 
more citizens should abso- 
lutely have a say in what 
happens to the monuments 


they walk past every day. 
We encourage Pugh to em- 
ploy the same decisiveness 
in deciding how to proceed 
with the pedestals as she 
did in removing the stat- 
ues. 

Hopkins students must 
remember that they are a 
part of the Baltimore com- 
munity as well. The Edi- 
torial Board believes all 
University students have 
both a right and a respon- 
sibility to voice their opin- 
ions on this topic, espe- 
cially since two of the four 
monuments in question 
are across the street from 
campus. 

We encourage students 
to not only start a dialogue 
with classmates and _ pro- 
fessors but also to submit 
ideas to Pugh’s online por- 
tal. Baltimore is our home, 
and we have a responsibil- 
ity to help decide what hap- 
pens next. 


—Delend our DREAMers 


U.S. President Donald 
Trump moved Tuesday 
to end the Deferred Ac- 
tion for Childhood Arriv- 
als (DACA) policy. This 
program, enacted by for- 
mer U.S. President Barack 
Obama, protects the chil- 
dren of undocumented 
immigrants from deporta- 
tion. 

Trump announced that 
the program will begin 
to be phased out in six 
months unless Congress 
passes replacement legisla- 
tion. Meanwhile, the fate of 
those affected remains in 
limbo. 

The Editorial Board con- 
demns Trump for moving 
to end DACA. His decision 
means that come March, 
nearly 800,000 young adults 
who were brought to the 
United States illegally as 
children will be at risk for 


deportation. 

_ University President 
Ronald J. Daniels and Pro- 
vost Sunil Kumar sent an 
email to the student body 
rebuking Trump’s deci- 
sion and offering contin- 
ued support to Hopkins 
students who are directly 
affected. 

Hopkins has been a 
longtime supporter of the 
DREAM Act, which pro- 
vides ways for children 
illegally brought to Amer- 
ica to enroll in colleges 
across the country by giv- 
ing them legal residency. 

Additionally, the email 
pledges that the University 
will provide emergency fi- 
nancial and legal support 
so DREAMers can continue 
their education here. 

In an effort to protect 
students, faculty and staff, 
the email stated that Hop- 


kins will not provide the 
immigration 
members of our commu- 
nity unless served with a 
legal warrant. This com- 
mitment pushes Hopkins 
closer to becoming a sanc- 
tuary campus. : 

The Editorial Board 
commends Daniels and 
Kumar for their swift re- 
sponse to Trump’s deci- 
sion, and also applauds 
their support for members 
of our community who 
will be affected by the po- 
tential end of DACA. 

The Editorial Board 
recognizes that these 
DREAMers could be our 
classmates, roommates 
or friends and any threat 
to them, undermines our 
community. We_ believe 
that all students have a 
right to live, study and 
thrive here. 
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Hopkins must 


make campus 


sustainability a priority 


The Office of Sustainability is currently leading the charge to reduce waste production. 


By NANCY WANG 


hile I do want to 
talk about how 
we can improve 
environmental 
programming 
on campus, I don’t have any issues 
with the Office of Sustainability, 
the Homewood Recycling Office 
or anyone involved in organizing 
orientation events. These events 
help make a difference on cam- 
pus. Having beef itself is also un- 
sustainable because the resources 
used and methane released are 
some of the biggest contributors to 
greenhouse gas emissions. 

I am a strong proponent of the 
initiatives run by these organiza- 
tions. For students and faculty 
wishing to reduce their carbon 
footprint, they work tirelessly to 
provide ample resources for do- 
ing so. But climate change is con- 
tinuing to grow into a bigger and 
more serious issue every day, and 
the current sustainability pro- 
gramming is insufficient, 


— = 


4 Campu 5 d 
on how students can change their 
habits to live more sustainable 


. lives. This is great, but the reality is 


that it’s hard to change our lifestyle 
habits. It’s easy to become frustrat- 
ed with the limitations of Meatless 
Monday, especially if you’re used 
to eating meat as part of your diet. 

And while we’re fortunate to 
have recycling and composting 
bins all over campus, a waste au- 
dit conducted last semester on 
trash bins near Hopkins buildings 
estimated that 67 percent of our to- 
tal waste stream could be diverted 
towards these alternative streams 
of organics recycling. That means 
approximately two out of every 
three items you throw in the trash 
can be recycled or composted. 

Simply increasing informa- 
tional resources isn’t necessarily 
the solution to modifying human 
behavior either. From stickers cre- 
ated by the Homewood Recycling 
Office on the merits and how-tos 
of composting, to facts and figures 
that dot the restrooms and trash 
chutes, we’re surrounded by re- 
minders of how to live sustainably. 
However, I don’t see that posters 
and stickers alone make a substan- 
tial impact on our daily choices. 
They definitely do not reduce the 
effects of rising temperatures and 
carbon dioxide emissions. 

I’m not proposing we trash our 


current system for tackling envi-— 


ronmental impact. But I suggest 
we recycle it into one that involves 
more direct intervention and better 
caters towards student schedules. 
As Hopkins graduate Tommy Koh 
pointed out in his article “The cam- 
pus programming model needs 
improvement,” many _ students 
don’t have time set aside for stu- 
dent life programming, factoring 

into poor attendance records at 
these events. 

Most likely, unless we're ex- 
tremely motivated to adopt a more 
environmentally friendly lifestyle, 
there’s little chance we attend any 
of these events. Orientation, how- 
ever, presents an opportunity to 
increase focus on environmental 


programming and actually have 


- 
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an impact. 


the Journal of Environmental Psychol- 
ogy reports that the opportunity for 
changing behavior is most effective 
the first three months after relo- 
cating, and orientation is already 
designed to help incoming under- 
graduates acclimate to college life, 
so why not integrate sustainable 
life practices into the program? 

Besides the fact that students 
have the most amount of time to 
spend on exploring campus re- 
sources during orientation, host- 
ing interactive workshops and 
training sessions to answer ques- 
tions about on-campus environ- 
mental initiatives are quick ways 
to clear up misconceptions and 
educate students early on in their 
college career. 

Given the accelerating effects 
of climate change, making sus- 
tainable choices should play just 
as much a role in our lives as aca- 
demics, athletics and financial as- 


sets, and therefore should make | 
_.up_a comparable portion ofthe 


our day orientation. I commend 
the addition of HOP 101 Sustain- 
ability info sessions to the pro- 
gram this year and encourage or- 
ganizers to continue and expand 
these events for future years. 

However, incoming undergrad- 
uates only make up 25 percent 
of the student body, and how we 
reach out to the other 75 percent 
must also be reconsidered. Rather 
than placing full responsibility 
on students to seek out sustain- 
ability events and resources, the 
Office of Sustainability and relat- 
ed organizations may find more 
participants through incorporat- 
ing events into already present 
aspects of a student’s daily life. 
One specific example that comes 
to mind is the weighing and tally- 
ing of students’ food waste (which 
typically would’ve been disposed 
of by dining staff) by volunteers in 
the FFC last April. 

This disruption in my typical 
routine, though small, made me 
more conscious of the food on my 
plate, and I appreciated seeing 
quantitative measurements of the 
amount of food waste either com- 
posted or trucked to the landfill. 
Though this event may have been 
associated with Earth Week, hav- 
ing these events regularly instead 
of strictly one week near the end 
of school also holds promise for 
changing student habits. 

It’s true that the concept of 
sustainability has a strong pres- 
ence at Hopkins — President 
Daniels himself signed commit- 
ments to reduce greenhouse gas 
emissions by 51 percent by 2025. 
However, we have much more 
potential in terms of student con- 
tribution to these goals. While 
I’m optimistic that a revamping 
of current environmental pro- 
gramming will move us in the 
right direction, it’s ultimately 


- our responsibility as humans to 


do our part in improving our 
lifestyle choices to preserve this 
planet we call home. 


Nancy Wang is a sophomore eco- 
nomics and computer science double 
major from Westford, Mass. 
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_ OPINIONS 


By TOMMY KOH 


ust as you do not get to 
choose your parents, you do 
not get to choose your resi- 
dential advisor at Hopkins. 
Residential system pairings 
ere can seem even more random 
“random” roommates be- 
cause of so many variables in the 
equation, such as floor layouts and 


| RA assignments: Which residents 


live on which floors, and who of 


| all the possible RAs is tasked with 
| supporting the floor community? 


As a recent RA, I want to express 
concerns about the uncertainties 
in this process. 

In an ideal residential commu- 


| nity, variables would not be a prob- 
A study published last March in | 


lem. Each community is different 
and RAs should adapt appropri- 
ately. However, if RAs do not meet 
basic standards of care, we must 
ask tough questions about whether 
residents are receiving adequate 
support from the people meant to 
guide them through their fresh- 
men and sophomore years. 

We often hear stores of “absent” 
RAs who do minimal program- 
ing — perhaps perpetuating the 
cutthroat reputation of Hopkins — 
and this can be detrimental to their 
residents. Contrarily, RAs lament 
that their programs are not well 
attended and that residents are not 
interested in their programming. 

Although I can see that 
thoughts may differ on this is- 
sue, I believe the RAs we hire 
should be expected to find mul- 
tiple ways to persuade residents 
to engage in their communities. 

RAs don’t just underperform on 


All 


With the exception of editorials, 
the opinions expressed here are those 
of the contributors. They are not 
necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 


the programming front. Consider 
allegations of RAs drinking with 
residents (some even on the first 
day on the job), cases of RAs joking 
about their own employment on 
social media or rumors of sexual 
relations between some RAs and 
multiple younger residents. 

Such stories range from inap- 
propriate to predatory and beg 
the question: Who 


Who holds RAs accountable for their jobs? 


well, perhaps structures of incen- 
tives need to be re-evaluated by 
those with the power to do so. 

Not all residents want to talk to 
their RAs, and many find equally 
supportive communities outside 
the residential system. 

But for those students who 
might not be as active in clubs or 
societies, who long for a sense of 

belonging but find it 


holds these RAs ac- 
countable? Who in- 
vestigates these al- 
legations? Are such 
RAs offered re- 
employment? Since 
residents don’t get 
to choose their 
RAs, surely we owe 
every single resident the assur- 
ance that all RAs are competent, 
effective and appropriate. 

The biggest question in the en- 
tire residential life system is why 
nothing has been done to curb 
these various issues. These prob- 
lems are persistent and problemat- 
ic and damage the entire RA com- 
munity. No matter how many fresh 
faces Residential Life recruits, the 
untapped potential of these new 
hires will never be achieved in the 
company of poor role models. 

Perhaps we must dare to ac- 
knowledge the hard truth that 
one’s best — if an RA‘s best in- 
cludes inappropriate behavior — 
is not enough. In order to best sup- 
port our residents, there cannot 


Consider 


-be any space in the system for low 


standards of behavior. Excellence 
is worth pursuing. If Residential 
Life cannot attract more RAs who 
are ready and able to do their jobs 


allegations of 
RAs drinking 


with residents ... 


hard to take the first 
step, residential life 
might be all they 
have at Hopkins. 
For these residents, 
an absent RA and 
an incohesive com- 
munity can be dev- 
astating. These RAs 
and communities are failing the 
students that need them the most. 

The Office of Residential Life 
and its staff might read this piece 
and argue that better communica- 
tion and clearer expectations will 
prevent such problems (and fu- 
ture critical accounts of Residen- 
tial Life). In the past I would have 
made similar arguments. Howev- 
er, I consider it equally likely that 
the problems above do persist. 

If so, the first step towards a so- 
lution is to acknowledge the prob- 
lem. Time is not on our side. As 
another class of students joins the 
Hopkins family this August, im- 
mediate and decisive action must 

be taken so the Residential Life 
community can begin serving all 
residents to the fullest extent. 


Tommy Koh is a 2017 graduate of 
the political science and psychology 
departments. He is from Singapore. 
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By EMELINE ARMITAGE 


t is difficult to truly grasp 

the pathologically violent 

nature of our country when 

it is so overwhelming and 

present. There is violence 
all around us: We are an excep- 
tional country, but not for the 
reasons we were taught in grade 
school. 

How we imprison more people 
per capita than any other nation, 
how our police shoot innocent 
black children, how we are de- 
porting millions whose mother 
countries’ turmoil we caused, how 
we bomb civilians in the Middle 
East — the list can go on and on. 

It is even more difficult to 
grasp the violence in America 
when our news media is deeply 
culpable in excusing and assist- 
ing in enacting violence upon 
oppressed people. 

The mundane nature of this 


country’s violence makes it easy _ 


to internalize and then ignore. 
We starved another country with 
sanctions; We bombed more ci- 
vilians in Syria today (soon to be 
repeated in another far off place), 
wash, rinse, repeat. The media 
goes out of its way to parrot the 
U.S. government line about these 
atrocities with the use of “un- 
avoidable” or “spreading democ- 
racy,” and oftentimes the media 
itself creates its own hypothetical 
future genocides to champion. 


q 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 
Armitage argues that news media whitewashed the violence that occurred in Charlottesville. 


A weatherman from Albany 
tweeted that he hoped Hurricane 
Irma “disrupts” Cuba. A New York 
Post article argued “better a million 
dead North Koreans than a thou- 
sand dead Americans.” Articles 
in both conservative and liberal 
publications regularly advocate for 
bombing new and exotic sounding 
places with no concern for the ac- 
tual inhabitants of these countries. 

The normalcy of these calls for 
genocide is what makes them so 
frightening. What country are we 
threatening to destroy this week? 
We cannot climb our way out of 
our pit of pathological violence 
when our local weathermen casu- 
ally wish for death and destruc- 
tion upon entire countries. 

An entire book could be writ- 
ten about the support The New 
York Times (The Times), a newspa- 
per often accused of having a lib- 
eral bias, has given the far right 
and the imperialist war machine. 


‘The Times has only opposed one 


United States invasion (Grenada) 
in the past 50 years. The Washing- 
ton Post has done the same. 

The Times whitewashed the 
murder of Heather Heyer at the 
Charlottesville protest with the 
headline “Car Hits Crowd After 
White Nationalist Rally in Char- 
lottesville Ends in Violence.” The 
Times sent out a later-deleted tweet 
that read, “How did Yemen — a 
country under the close watch of 
the United States and Saudi Ara- 


¥ 


stemic violence 


bia — fall so swiftly into crisis?”, 
denying that the United States and 
Saudi Arabia have bombed and 
starved Yemen into a crisis. 

The “media” is a nebulous 
term made up of so many differ- 
ent publications that one could ar- 
gue it is impossible to generalize 
about the group. Yet the vastness 
of our media is what makes their 
similarities all so striking. In an 
article for FAIR (Fairness and Ac- 
curacy in Reporting), journalist 
Adam Johnson reported that out 
of 47 major U.S. editorials, only 
one opposed Trump’s April air- 
strike on the Syrian government. 

Johnson also reported for FAIR 
that the Washington Post, Boston 
Globe, AOL News, The Hill, BBC 
and Sky News UK all reported 
the murder of Heather Heyer as a 
“clash.” The way headlines excuse 
brutal police is such an overt prac- 
tice, it has become a joke on social 
media sites. For example, “the po- 
lice shot someone” will become an 
“officer involved shooting.” 

And it is normal for the media 
to excuse our Founding Fathers’ 
crimes of slavery and genocide (for 
the latest example, see NPR's ar- 
ticle “FACT CHECK: ‘Whatabout’ 
Those Other Historical Figures? 
Trump’s Question Answered.”) 

Journalists, especially im- 
pressionable young journalists, 
should take it upon themselves 
to ensure that they are not 
spreading propaganda. From 
the day we are born or arrive in 
this country we are bombarded 
with the notion that America is 
the best country on the planet, 
that we can do no wrong, and 
that when we do wrong, we had 
good intentions. 

Unlearning this propaganda 
is a difficult and long process, 
but it is necessary if we wish to 
counter and tell the truth about 
the violence our country wages. 


Emeline Armitage is a senior 


International Studies major from 
Cleveland. ; 
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Events in Baltimore lampdentest offers a fun look at local neighborhood 


this weekend 


Thursday 

Remington Mural Workshop, Fawcett Street 

Playground in Remington, 6 p.m. — 8 p.m. 
Professional muralist Gaia will paint multiple murals 


throughout the Remington neighborhood to form a 


“Mural Mile.” Attend this design workshop to help 
decide what should go into each work of art. Free. 


Friday 


Pints in the Park, Center Plaza, 
> p.m. — 8 p.m. 
Come enjoy an outdoor happy hour. With live music, 
outdoor games and a pet friendly setup, this event 


has something for everyone. Free. 


Little Italy Madonnari Arts Festival, 
Little Italy, 5 p.m. 

Every day this weekend, starting Friday at 5 p.m., the 
Madonnari Arts Festival hosts street artists from around 
the world. South High Street will be painted all through- 

out the neighborhood with classical, contemporary and 3D | 
art. You can also check out live music, street performers, 
art workshops, lectures and more. Free. 


Saturday 


Hurricane Harvey Donation Yoga Sculpt, 
CorePower Yoga oi Harbor Point, 
10:30 a.m. — 11:30 a.m. 

Give your practice a purpose. All proceeds from this 
lesson will go to the American Red Cross to support 
victims of Hurricane Harvey. $20 suggested donation. 


Circles of Voices Talk and Discussion, 
Impact Hub Baltimore, 6 p.m. 
This monthly “Circles of Voice” talk will feature 
Savannah Badalich for a discussion on gender-based 
violence. Register online, doors open at 5 p.m. Free. 


Sunday 


Tarot & Cocktails Night, Golden West 
(Café, 9 p.m. — 12 a.m. 
End the weekend with this event sponsored in part 
by Xantippe Tarot. Enjoy tarot-themed cocktails and 
get a short tarot reading from professionals. $10 for 


a reading. 
a > - p 
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By RENEE SCAVONE 
Your Weekend Editor 


The school year is just 
starting to rev up, which 
means it’s time for a few 
of my favorite things: fresh 
stationery, taking notes for 


| the first 30 minutes of class 


and Hampdentfest. 

[ like to think that 
Hampdenfest is a rite of 
passage for any Hopkins 
freshman, but I’m annually 
shocked by how many of 
my upperclassman friends 
have never been. 

Whether you're a fresh- 
man or a senior, take the 
time to venture out and 
see all that Hampden has 
to offer. 

The festivities start this 
Saturday at 11 am., and 
there’s a ton to do and see. 

As an unapologetic food- 
ie, | always love trying the 
street vendors from differ- 
ent Hampden restaurants. 
Over 20 vendors will be 
present, selling everything 
from ice cream to oysters to 
Thai food. 

One of my favorite spots 
is Cafe Hon, also known as 
the restaurant with the giant 
flamingo outside of it. If you 
stop by, be sure to try the 
roasted veggie sandwich. 

If you want a little bit 
more excitement to go with 
your meals, consider regis- 
tering for the Dangerously 
Delicious Pie Eating con- 
test. 

Sponsored by Danger- 
ously Delicious Pies, the 
objective of the compe- 
tition is simple: Eat as a 
many pies as you can. 

If you win, you get a 


free pie ev- 
ery month 
for a year. 
If you lose, 
you get to 
have eaten 
arMestOtee OF 
pie. Not a 
single bad 
outcome. 

If flaky 
crusts and 
happiness 
aren't for 
you, then 
spend your 
time danc- 
ing to mu- 
sic played 
by local bands at one of 
three stages. 

While you’re listening to 
those great tunes, check out 
the many shops that Hamp- 
den has to offer. 

If you're looking for 
books, clothing, soap that 
smells like whiskey (you 
never know!) or anything 
else, you're sure to find it 
somewhere in Hampden. 

Furthermore, be on 
the look out for exclusive 
Hampdenfest and 
outdoor discount racks. 

Alternatively: You've 
survived the school year 
thus far, so don’t be afraid 
to treat yourself! 

The vendor I look for- 
ward to seeing every year 
is the Rat Czar. Putting a 
positive spin on the rats 
that come with city life, Rat 
Czar celebrates these furry 
little friends with shirts, 
mugs, stickers and more. 
~ You should also check 
out their novelty Baltimore 
knickknacks, many of 


deals 


which I’ve used as particu- 
larly unique presents for 
the family back home. 

Of course, if you want 
something even more hip 
than rats, you can check 
out a number of other in- 
dependent vendors too. 
Not only are you getting 
a unique product, you're 
supporting actual  resi- 
dents of Charles Village’s 
neighbor to the west. 

Perhaps the most unique 
event of the entire festival 
is Saturday’s Toilet Bowl 
Races. 

The races are exactly as 
they sound — done on toi- 
let bowls. Teams can regis- 
ter with a racer made out of 
“at least one clean human 
defecation device.” 

Teams compete in brack- 
ets, competing against 
each other drag-race style 
through a 600-feet course. 


Winners get honor, glory 


and the chance to-say 
they rode a toilet through 
the streets. 


GAVINST.OURS/CC BY 2.0 
Local vendors selling food, clothes and more line the streets of Hampden during the festival. 


Hampdenfest is a wacky 
celebration of all things 
Hampden and an absolute 
must, whether you've never 
tried it out or have been go- 
ing for years. 

For freshmen who've 
yet to venture out beyond 
Charles Street (or, for the 
very brave, St. Paul), the walk 
to Hampden is a nice way to 
adventure and explore your 
city and it provides a great 
break from studying. 

If it’s too warm outside 
or youre just too lazy to 
walk, you can also utilize 
the Blue Jay Shuttle to get 
you there. However you get 
there, don’t miss out on this 
great yearly festival. 

Whether to sample food 

trucks, check out vintage 
jewelry or indulge in the 
great American pastime 
of watching objects that 
shouldn’t be raced be raced, 


> eee 
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great way to celebrate start- 
ing another school year! 


Baltimore offers an array of vegan-friendly spots 


By SOFIA VERHEYEN 
For The News-Letter 


When I first moved to Bal- 
timore for school last year, 
the most common question 
I received from friends and 
family was “What are you 
going to eat?!” 

As someone who has 
been vegetarian for four 
years and vegan for one, 
people often react with 
doubt and disbelief when 
I explain just how easy 
maintaining a vegan diet is 
in a large city. 

Contrary to popular be- 
lief, I don’t have to rely on 
small side salads and bread 
when I go out to eat with 
friends. 

Baltimore is home to sev- 
eral fantastic vegan and veg- 
an-friendly restaurants that 
are definitely worth a visit 
whether you're a vegan, om- 
nivore or even a carnivore. 


Golden West Café 

Located on “The Avenue” 
or 36th Street in Hampden, 
Golden West offers Ameri- 
can and southwest-inspired 
cuisine in a cozy and 
uniquely decorated space. 

Their menu boasts a 
wide variety of foods in- 
cluding burritos, burgers 
and sandwiches. 

The true highlight, how- 
ever, is the un-chicken. 

Un-chicken can be sub- 
stituted for meat in many of 
their sandwiches. It’s per- 
fectly crispy and doesn’t 
taste too much like the real 
thing, which is always a 
good thing for those who 
don't like the taste of meat. 

In particular, I think that 


their BBQ un-chicken is ex- 
tra good. 

Another thing to keep 
an eye out for is the weekly 
delivery from the Donut 
Alliance, a Baltimore based 
bakery with amazing veg- 
an flavors. 


Lost City Diner 

If you're looking for 
the comfort foods of your 
childhood, Lost City Diner 
is the way to go. 

Located in Station North 
and conveniently reached 
by taking the JHMI to the 
Film Center stop right be- 
fore Penn Station, Lost City 
is also uniquely decorated 
with a neat space theme. 

The diner has vegan 
versions of classics such 
as meatball subs, mac and 
cheese, milkshakes and 
much more. 

They often taste uncan- 
nily similar to the meat- 
based originals, so you can 
easily go with large groups 
of friends who don’t want to 
eat plant-based alternatives. 

And don't be fooled into 
believing that the waiter 
got your order wrong if you 
think you may have been 
given meat — they’re just 
that similar. 


Red Emma’s 

Sometimes the various 
areas around campus de- 
signed for studying can 


create too much pressure 


when you're studying for 
that big final. 

Red Emma’s, a coopera- 
tive bookstore and café locat- 
ed in Station North on North 
Avenue, is the answer. 

Perfect for spending a 


- 
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Not just a bookshop: Red Emmas also offers great, sustainable vegan food. 


Saturday afternoon work- 
ing on a paper, or cramming 
for a test, all the food in the 
café is vegetarian, with most 
of it being vegan as well. 
Not only is the food good 
for you, it’s good for the en- 
vironment as well, since 
the café proudly serves or- 
ganic and locally-sourced 
produce and breads. 


Sticky Rice 

Who doesn’t love sushi? 
Traditional sushi contains 
raw or cooked fish, with 
most vegetarian options 
sticking to basics such as 
avocado and cucumber. 
Sticky Rice, however, takes 
this a step farther. 

Located just off North 
Broadway in Fells Point, the 
sushi is not only incredibly 
made but also extremely 
creative. 

While you can order 
classics like a California or 
spicy tuna roll, there are 
also options like “The Hot 
Hippy,” a vegan roll with 
tofu, scallions, peanuts, cu- 
cumber and carrots. 

They also have both tra- 


ditional and creative ver- 
sions of noodle bowls and, 
of course, multiple options 
with Baltimore crab. 

It may be a bit far from 
campus, but it’s definitely 
accessible: It’s within walk- 
ing distance of the Charm 
City Circulator’s Inner Har- 
bor stop. 

Don't let a little distance 
deter you from a truly ex- 
cellent place to eat. 


These are only a few of 
the many vegan restau- 
rants that Baltimore has to 
offer, and I, for one, can’t 
wait to try the others, 

In general, you will be 
able to find places with 
unique menus and histo- 
ries wherever you go. And 
we're lucky to live in a city 
with so many good op- 
tions. 

Explore them all for 
yourself, but when in 
doubt, I guarantee that 
these tried and true plac- 
es won't let you down, 
whether you go alone, with 
a friend or with a large 


group of varying diets, 
.) ¢ 
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Musicians explore their 


anxieties this summer 


By JACOB TOOK 
News & Features Editor 


This summer was rough. 
We witnessed a lot of un- 
pleasant tides of emotion 
and entitlement rise up that 
we often prefer to imagine 
are things of the past. In the 
midst of this turmoil, we 
saw a set of summer releases 
from both long-established 
and up-and-coming musi- 
cal artists that addressed 
many of these complex so- 
cial conflicts head on. 

After a four-year wait, 
Kesha is back with her 
third studio album Rain- 
bow. You've probably heard 
about Kesha’s legal battle 
to escape her contract with 
Dr. Luke, who remained 
backed by Sony Music de- 
spite allegations that he 
physically and emotionally 
abused her. One can only 
imagine the emotional toll 
she’s faced going through 
this process and ultimately 
losing in the courts. 

Thus fans (like myself) 
worried that she wouldn’'t 
be able to revive her career, 
but Rainbow is essentially 
a massive middle finger to 
Dr. Luke. Tracks like “Let 
‘Em Talk,” “Bastards” and 
“Woman” give the album 
elements of a powerful 
feminist manifesto while 
also allowing Kesha to ex- 
plore elements of country, 
rock and pop. This album 
more than dived up to he 

‘surro’ it anc 


aris Kesha’s emenant 


return to music. 

The four years between 
the release of Pure Heroine 
in 2013 and “Green Light,” 
the lead single off of Melo- 
drama, only increased fans’ 
desire for more of Lorde’s 
nuanced self-awareness 
and incisive observations 
of suburban youth. 

Perhaps due to the in- 
fluence of the deft pop 
producer Jack Antonoff, 
Melodrama manages to si- 


multaneously explore new, - 


more dynamic sonic terri- 
tory than Lorde’s previous 
work while also feeling 
more cohesive lyrically. 

Is Melodrama the new Od- 
yssey? It just might be. After 
all, the album tells the story 
of a single night out, with 
each track describing a 
particular scene at a house 
party. Of course, taken col- 
lectively, this narrative arch 
can also represent the plea- 
sures and perils of life asa 
teenager. 

Since the days of The Blue- 
print, JAY-Z has been consid- 
ered one of the kings of rap. 
Still, fans and critics weren't 
sure what to expect when he 
released 4:44. Yet if there’s 
one thing we _ should’ve 
learned by now, it’s that JAY- 
Z and Beyoncé are chock full 


of surprises, and 4:44 ranks 
among one of JAY’s greatest. 

While JAY doesn’t shy | 
away from tackling social | 
issues on heavy-hitters | 
like “The Story of OJ.” and | 
“Moonlight,” critics have | 
lauded 4:44 as JAY-Z’s most 


personal, heartfelt album, 
particularly on the lead 
single “4:44.” 


The track, a direct re- | 
sponse to Beyoncé’s 2016 | 
masterpiece, Lemonade, 
is nothing short of a four | 
minute and forty-four- | 
second-long apology letter 
to Beyoncé that is at once | 
powerfully public and in- 
tensely private, carrying 
the full weight of JAY-Z’s 
long career, 

After successfully re- 
leasing several mixtapes 
independently, SZA was | 
signed to Top Dawg Enter- 
tainment. Since then she | 
has taken her time care- 
fully crafting her music, 
releasing only one EP, Z, 
in advance of her debut 
Ctrl. Though this is SZA’s 
first album, the maturity 
and concision found in its 
14 tracks is indicative of 
her prodigious songwrit- 
ing talent; In creating Ctrl, 
SZA wrote over 200 songs. 

Ctrl at once expertly es- 
tablishes a cohesive sound 
that builds on recent styles 
of R&B while also show- | 

casing the diversity and 
flexibility of SZA’s unique | 
musical talent. Singles like 
alore” with Travis 
Scott, “Drew Barrymore” 
and “Broken Clocks” are 
heavy and _ thoughtful. 
However, it’s the album’s 
more reserved tracks like 
“20 Something” and “Go 
Gina” that allow SZA’s vo- 
cals to really shine. | 

Tyler, the Creator has 
made controversy part of 
his brand from the start of 
his career. Carrying on this | 
tradition, despite the superb 
quality of his newest album, 
Flower Boy, isn’t without its 
share of surprises. 

In several tracks, Tyler 
seems to come out as gay 
by alluding to former rela- 
tionships with boys, flying 
in the face of the misogyny 
and homophobia evident in 
both his previous albums 
and his public persona. 

Some tracks like “Who 
Dat Boy” and “I Ain’t Got 
Time!” carry hints of the 
old Tyler, with rough and 
aggressive lyricism, yet 
Flower Boy is a cleaner 
and softer album than 
his earlier work. High- 
lights of this new calmer 
sound include “Pothole,” 
“November” and “Where 
This Flower Blooms” with 
Frank Ocean, whose 2016 


album Blonde also notably 
alluded to relationships 
with both boys and girls. 


! - Pop: bona Kesha's latest album is a powerful response to Dr.Luke. © 
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Hilicica exhibit highlights creativity and talent 


| By ALICIA BADEA 


For The News-Letter 

When I first walk in to 
the exhibition, I wonder 
why there is a box in the 
middle of the room. 

It is wooden and rectan- 
gular, with a piece of wall 
removed, giving the im- 
pression of an entryway. 
A sign on the wall informs 
me that it is PN1 Penetrable 
(Penetrdvel), not a box but 
perhaps a type of walk- 
in dresser, or a shed — a 
“booth,” Holland Cotter 
called it in a New York Times 
review. 

At one point in time, 
anyone who came into con- 
tact with the work could 
walk through it, slide the 
interior panels, and enjoy 
| the various yellow shades 
painted on its walls. Just as 


| Hélio Oiticica would have 
wanted it. ° 


In To Organize Delirium, 
the Whitney Museum 
showcases and_ recreates 
some of the Brazilian art- 
ist’s most famous works, in 
addition to displaying the 


films, notes, poems, lists 
and other documents Oi- 
ticica produced during his 
time in New York City. 

Born in Rio de Janeiro 
in 1937, Oiticica was ex- 
posed to academic, intel- 
lectual and political pur- 
suits from an early age. 
His father was both a 
mathematician and a sci- 
entist, specializing in but- 
terflies and moths, with 
an artistic sensibility like 
an experimental photog- 
rapher; His grandfather 
— who published an anar- 
chist newspaper — was a 
philologist. 

The opportunities and 
education he received from 
living in Washington, D.C. 
from age 10 to 12 and en- 
rolling in art school at 16 
surely only helped to gal- 
vanize the young Oiticica, 
who immersed himself in 
the creative world as early 
as his teen years. 

The avant-garde and ab- 
stract art realms attracted 
Oiticica from the begin- 
ning of his career, with his 
affiliation with Neo-Con- 
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| Hélio Oiticica’s work can be found in contemporary galleries like the Museum of Modern Art and The Whitney. 


cretists at 18 years old, and 
continued to be two of the 
major spheres in which he 
worked, as the Whitney’s 
exhibition shows. 

Monochromatic po- 
lygonal panels of wood 
hang from the walls or are 
suspended from the ceil- 
ing. Although the works 
in this particular range 
are few, they encapsulate 
Oiticica’s fascination with 
color and space, which he 
believed could change a 
person’s mood and with 
which he experimented 
in his architecturally-in- 
clined years. 

Walking beneath and 
around the three  sus- 
pended works, as opposed 
to observing two-dimen- 
sional pieces, I immedi- 
ately feel the difference. 
To experience them as a 
whole, I am compelled to 
circle them, and it is only 
then I notice the subtle 
changes in color, angle 
and shape. 

One section of Spatial 
Relief (red) REL 036 for ex- 
ample, is a slightly brighter, 


_informs me. that, alt ough 


lighter red than the adja- 
cent one. From far away the 
piece appears flat, but it is 
actually composed of nar- 
row triangles which only 
exist because of the way the 
wood is connected and po- 
sitioned. 

It is only because of 
my involvement with the 
arts that these details, en- 
gaging individually as a 
result of their incredible 
subtlety, are revealed. 

I feel almost as if I am 
being asked this question: 
What details or moments 
do you miss because of the 
lack of your active partici- 
pation? 

It is the viewer’s en- 
gagement with art which 
Oiticica developed as a 
key concept in his work. 
His Penetrables and Bélides 
series, of which several 
pieces are on display, ex- 
emplify this. 

The Penetrables are large 
physical structures paint- 
ed various shades and 
colors through which a 
person walks. Boxes with 
flaps, or drawers and glass 
bottles full of soil, clay, 
dust and sand meant to 
be opened and touched 
comprise the Bélides (“fire- 
balls”). 

Walking through the 
exhibit, I spot several of 
the glass pieces on a table, 

some draped in beautifully 
decorated sheets. I want to 
uncork them and to tinker 
with the wooden pieces 
enclosed in display cases 
nearby. Yet a sign again 


these works, like PN1, are 
meant to be touched, nae 
are not available for inter- 
action in this exhibition. 
In the next room, a bil- 
liard table and cue rack (a 
See OITICICA, B5 


XXXTentacion’s emotional release 17 falls short 


By NIKITA SHTARKMAN 
for The News-Letter 


XXXTentacion (aka X) is 
an unlikely creation — an 
array of disparate charac- 
teristics that had to fit to- 
gether perfectly in order to 
form him. He is a part of 
the Soundcloud rap era, an 
independent artist who got 
discovered online. 

He is also on the extreme 
end of this new wave of 
rappers who talk about de- 
pression. This first entered 
the mainstream in the 90's 
with tracks like “Suicidal 
Thoughts” by Biggie and 
albums like Mobb Deep’s 
The Infamous and DMX’s 
It’s Dark and Hell is Hot. 

The trend was kept up 
in the underground dur- 
ing the ringtone rap era 
through artists like Joe 
Budden, and now it has 
reached the limelight (pop- 
ularized by Future). X has 
something that most mem- 
bers of this genre don't 
have: a significant interest 
in punk and emo. 

X was inspired by the 
emo era of the early 2000s 
and cites Papa Roach, 
Three Days Grace and the 
Fray as his greatest influ- 
ences. 

On Aug. 25, X released 
his first album, 17, after 
a wave of hype from the 
loosies he 
made into a mixtape. That 
tape was headlined by his 
distorted, speaker-blow- 


ing track “Look at Me.” 

I am going to be frank. 
17 is not a good album. The 
first hint should be the hor- 
rible cover art. Rap is notori- 
ous for ugly album covers, 
but this one is especially 
bad. It’s not aesthetically 
disgusting, but it is so shal- 
low, yet takes itself so seri- 
ously. 

The writing on the as- 
sorted pages strewn about 
is filled with these revela- 
tions that sound like paro- 
dies of middle school emo 
kids’ notebooks — “To the 
pain you must be numb!” 
and "Vins sf"45** Stired: 
When will it end.” 

The opening track is the 
second huge red flag. Rap 
has always suffered from 
questionable album skits. 
Especially notorious are 
the prolonged sex skits that 
always surprise you when 
your phone is on shuffle 
and the wrong person is 
listening. 

I would rather hear 
XXXTentacion and an as- 
sortment of random wom- 
en moaning and gasping 
rather than “The Explana- 
tion” — in which X uses 
his quiet, Slytherin-in- 
spired voice to whisper 
some pretentious, sinister 
and unnecessary thoughts 
about the album. 

“By listening to this 
album, you are literally, 
and I cannot stress this 
enough, literally entering 
my mind,” he murmurs, 


as if that exclamation 
somehow serves the proj- 
ect. No, X. We are not liter- 
ally in your head. 

The first song on the 
project, “Jocelyn Flores,” 
is actually a breath of fresh 
air after a horrible first 
impression. The beat is 
sparse and beautifully off- 
kilter. X sounds coherent 
and enunciates the words 
rather than just falling 
into a mumbling rant-with 
heavy assonance. 

I think this is exactly the 
type of song that X wants 
people to know him for — 
wounded and slow. 

I would not call “Joc- 
elyn Flores” a great song 
by any means, but there is 
something unique in the 
way it proceeds. Unfor- 
tunately the album soon 
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PUBLIC DOMAIN 
Rapper XXXTentacion was in jail when his single “Look at Me” took off. 


takes a major nosedive 
into cringe and dullness. 
For the next few tracks, X 
gives up on the rapping 
and focuses on his singing 
which, to put it simply, is 
not good. 

“Depression & Obses- 
sion,” the next track, is a 
lumbering, stilted emo 
track. X should realize that 
his voice is not built for 
singing, or at least the type 
of singing that he’s trying 
to pull off. It sounds nasal- 
ly and weak. 

The wailing on “Save 
Me” is horrible. Just ob- 
jectively bad, off key 
and grating on the ears. 
There is a similarly ter- 
rible performance of a 
hook on “F**k Love,” with 


_a couple random bars from 


Sree XXXTENTACION B4 
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\ANTentacion’s album Baltimore set for a jam-packed concert season 
I7 disappoints fans 


XXXTENTACION, FROM B3 
Trippie Red, the Great Val- 
ue Lil Uzi Vert. Even big- 
ger problem than the poor 
musicianship is the lack of 
structure. 

XXXTentacion decides 
to ignore basic format of 
songs and creates little 
snippets instead. He lays 
down a hook or half of a 
verse, repeats a few of the 
lines a couple of times and 
then lets the track just 
fade out. 

This kind of style works 
for beat tapes, where 
there are a lot of different 
themes and ideas present- 
ed, but here it makes no 
sense to have no coherent 
tracks. The album sounds 
like the mix that an impa- 
tient kid would form after 
a difficult break up. It also 
explains why the album is 
a meagre 21 minutes long. 

Now there are times 
when faults like these are 
ignored simply because 
the beats are so hard or 
lush that you can just fall 
into a zone listening to 
the music. Famous Dex 
is an example of a fairly 
terrible rapper with a cult 
following because of wild 
beats. 

This is not true for 17. 
The production on the ab- 
lum for the most part is 
sparse, bare and boring. 
The beats build this atmo- 
sphere of artificial sadness 
with melodramatic sam- 
ples over weak drums. 

I think that XXXTen- 
tacion’s best point of com- 
parison is Earl Sweatshirt. 
Earl does everything that 
X wants to do but better. 
Both maintain a persona 
of detachment, aloofness 
and loneliness. Both cre- 
ate music that is dark and 
depressing. The difference 
is that Earl uses his verses 
as canvases on which he 
presents his pain in an 
interesting and nuanced 
Way. 

_ Earl uses his lyricism 
to describe the kind of de- 
pression that troubles him 
through metaphors, simi- 
les and turns of phrase. 
He also doesn’t take him- 
self so seriously, inter- 
spersing his verses with 
little jokes and asides. 
Earl’s approach to his own 
struggles with mental ill- 
nesses has a relatable ca- 


-sualness to it. He does not 


ask for pity so much as he 
just tells his own stoy. 

By the end of Earl's 
phenomenal 2015 album 
I Don't Like Shit, I Don't 


Go Outside, you feel like 


nonsensical 


B. ERDODY/CC BY-SA 3.0 DE 
XXXTentacion cites American hard rock band Papa Roach as an influence. 


By DUBRAY KINNEY 


Arts Editor Emeritus 


With the fall 
ter just getting underway, 
there's shows 
worth seeing coming soon 
to Baltimore. Here’s a pre- 
view of some of the best, 
covering a wide breadth of 
genres from heavy metal to 


semes- 


numerous 


indie pop to rap. 

However, before getting 
into the shows, something 
should be stated about the 
venues that these shows are 
occurring at as well as the 
accessibility of the venues, 
especially for underclass- 


| men who may have diffi- 


culties in getting around 
the city. 
The main 


five venues 


| this article will focus on 


are Rams Head Live!, Bal- 


| timore Soundstage, Metro 


| Gallery, 


you're stuck inside with | 


Earl. 

XXXTentacion’s style of 
expression is far less hu- 
man. He does not describe 
the day-to-day aspects of 
mental illness coherently, 
instead the 
extremes of emotion. 

17 is an album devoid 
of absent 
metaphors and free of any 
soul. X’s lyrics sounds like 
the writing of a first year 
poetry student, who still 
doesn’t understand the 
point of poetry and hasn't 
been taught the “show 
don’t tell” trick. 

Earl will weave some- 
thing like, “Lately I’ve 
been panicking a lot/ 
Feeling like I’m stranded 
in a mob, scrambling for 
Xanax out the canister to 


focusing on 


specifics, 


pop.” XXXTentacion will | 


simply say, “I’m in pain/ 
Wanna put 10 shots in my 
brain.” There is no nuance, 
nothing that distinguishes 


his sadness from anyone 


else’s. 

In “The Explanation,” X 
says that all he cares about 
is our acceptance but gives 
us nothing to accept or re- 
ject. He goes so far as to 
say that he hopes that this 
album will cure or numb 
depression. The only take- 
away I got from this al- 
bum is that XXXTentacion 
feels sad sometimes. 

This is a bad project. 
I want to reiterate that 
statement so it is clear. 
Regardless I want to end 
the review by saying that 
I see potential in X. He is 
a talented rapper with a 
good voice and a willing- 
ness to experiment. This 
is great to see in the pres- 
ent rap climate where the 
same cookie cutter beats 
with the same pounding 
808s and ringing keys and 
lyrics keep 
topping the charts. 

X’s problem with his re- 
cent output is that he fell 
into the trap of playing to 
his character instead of 
just developing some real 
music. X is the artist who 
wrote the lyrics “Ayy, you 
put a gun on my mans/ 
Ayy, I put a hole in your 


parents.” 


He is also best friends 
with a guy named Ski 
Mask the Slump God. 
XXXTentacion does not 
have to take himself as se- 
riously as he does. Hope- 
fully with his next few 
projects, he grows out of 
this embarrassing emo 
phase and finds a better 
way to express himself. 


Y 


of | 


the Ottobar and 
the Windup Space. Those 
latter three venues are all 
within a ten minute drive 
— or twenty minute walk 
— and the other two are 
easy to get to with the help 
of the many transit options 
the city offers or a $12 Uber 
drive. 

A quarter of the way 
through September, there’s 
already an appearance by 
one of the most creative 
rap groups of the 2010s in 
Baltimore. Shabazz Palaces 
plays at the Ottobar this 
Saturday, Sept. 9 (with great 
locals like JPEGMAFIA and 
Bobbi Rush) as part of their 
new tour for their double 
album, Quazarz: Born on a 
Gangster Star and Quazarz 
vs. The Jealous Machines. 

Shabazz Palaces is a duo 
fronted by Ishmael Butler 
(formerly of seminal hip- 
hop trio Digable Planets) 
with support from multi- 
instrumentalist Tendai 
Maraire. 

The project could be seen 
as further development of 
Butler’s effortless flow that 
broke out with his early 
90’s work with the Digable 
Planets, now ironing over 
much weirder and harder 
hitting beats with lyricism 
that feels more contempo- 
rary. 

On Oct. 10, often con- 
troversial MC and dance 
artist Azealia Banks is 
coming to Rams Head 
Live!. Known for songs 
like “212” and her online 
presence, Banks’ live per- 
formance will no doubt be 
as eccentric and entertain- 
ing as her music. 

On Sept. 22, progres- 
sive metal band Between 
the Buried and Me hit the 
Baltimore Soundstage. As 
a big fan of the first half of 
the band’s discography, it 
brings me a great amount 
of joy to know they’re do- 
ing a 10th anniversary 


tour for their best album: 


(and one of my favorite 
metal albums of all time) 
Colors. 

Colors emerged at the 
height of the melodic 
death metal and metalc- 
ore craze that changed 
the landscape of punk, 
post hardcore and metal. 
It was about an hour of 
the perfect mix of clean 
and guttural vocals, with 
the breakdowns and fast- 
paced riffs that I look for 
in my metal music. Colors 
is probably the peak of 
progressive metal (besides 
maybe The Sound of Per- 
severance). You should go 
just to see the song “White 
Walls” live. 

To round out September, 
check out together PAN- 
GEA at the Metro Gallery 


_on Sept. 28. together PAN- » 


GEA crafts catchy choruses 


with lush melodies that 
embody sunny California 
days. 


Their newest full-length 
album, Bulls and Roosters, 
has anumber of great songs 
(“Money On It”, “Peach 
Mirror” and “Gold Moon”) 
that further the Califor- 
nia surf-punk sound with 
whimsical melodies and 
rhythms. together PAN- 
GEA reminds me of a more 
technically sound  FID- 
LAR, or maybe what Fun. 
would sound like if the 
lead singer didn’t sound 
like an industry plant. 

Denzel Curry and NYC 
punk band Show Me The 
Body will come to the 
Soundstage on Oct. 4th. 
Denzel Curry broke onto 
the scene with his viral hit 
“Ultimate” and is well on 
his way to stardom with 
his latest EP 13 (which 
features his best post “Ul- 
timate” song, “Hate Gov- 
ernment”). 

Curry is joined by Show 
Me The Body who crafted 
one of the best punk re- 
leases of the past five years 
with 2015’s S M T B. The 
band is scuzzy, and there’s 
a certain rap-like style to 
the vocals that doesn’t drift 
too far into rap-rock or rap- 
metal. 

On Oct. 10, Deerhoof 
comes to the Ottobar with 
local opener Wing Dam. 
Deerhoof is known for 
their unique brand of ex- 
perimental noise pop, and 
they’re returning this Fri- 
day with their second al- 
bum in two years, Mountain 
Moves. 

The album’s _ initial 
singles have been dance- 
able parties condensed — 
four minute tracks such 
as “Come Down Here and 
Say That” and the Jenn 
Wasner (of Wye Oak) fea- 
tured “I Will Spite Sur- 
vive,” which is grounded 
by a catchy chorus and 
80’s arena rock-esque hone 
tar riff. 

Deerhoof are a good 
time contained in a 90 
minute set, and for anyone 
looking for a show made 
for the crowd to move, 
then Deerhoof’s October 
show at the Ottobar is the 
one to see. 

Some other shows to 
note past October include 
the Converge show at the 
Baltimore Soundstage on 
Dec. 11, which features Pile 
as an opener. I can’t speak 
much for Converge as I’m 
not the biggest metalcore 
fan (even though they’re 
one of the better bands in 
the genre by far), but Pile is 
one of Boston’s greatest of- 
ferings. 

The indie rock band 
features the crooning of 
vocalist Rick Maguire as 
he sings over hard-hitting 
and sometimes meander- 
ing riffs. There’s a certain 
vacancy to Pile songs that 
still feels full if that makes 
any sense, like a more 
boombastic collection of 
Microphones or Mount Ee- 
rie songs. 

Baroque pop band San 
Fermin will playing at the 
Ottobar on Oct. 19 as part 
of their fall tour promoting 
their sophomore album Be- 
long. The band is known for 
their unique style, hence 
they are difficilt to classify 
into just one genre. They 
make use of an array of 
instruments and choral- 
esque harmonies. This ex- 
perimentation stems from 
band-leader Ellis Ludwig- 


Leone’s background in 
classical composition. 
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That said, don’t let your 
distaste for Bach dissuade 
you from checking them 
out as their sound has been 
influenced by a variety of 
alt-rock groups as well. 

Seminal shoegaze band 
Slowdive comes to Rams 
Head Live! on Nov. 16 in 
support of their first al- 
bum since their reforma- 
tion, Slowdive. If you're into 
shoegaze, Slowdive need 
no introduction, as the 
band’s 1993 album Souv- 
laki is the most associated 
album with the genre next 
to Loveless. This is part of 
the band’s second leg for 
the tour and I'd buy tickets 
sooner rather than later if 
you're interested in see- 
ing this show, as this is the 
band’s first tour in some- 
time. 


Welcome to Hopkins: 
A Playlist 
By Will Kirsch 
1. “Welcome to the Terror- 
dome” by Public Enemy 


2. “Here Comes the Pain” 
3. “Hangry” by Green 
4. “Hell on Earth” by 


5. “Same Clothes as Yes- 
terday” by GoldLink 
6. “Dead Souls” by PINS 
7. “Sleepless” by Girlpool 
Be ‘Late ne | 
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“Squirrel Song” by 


yy 


by Rejjie 


by The 


Finally on’ Nov. 3-4, 
the Ottobar is going to be 
home to. the sixth edition 
of the Unregistered Nurs- 
es Festival, which serves 
as both a showcase of lo- 
cal DMV talent as well as 
headliners from around 
the world. 

This year’s headlin- 
ers include post-punk 
band Ought, Girlpool and 
Waxahatchee, yet the full 
final lineup hasn’t been 
revealed yet. Keep an eye 
out for the final lineup as 
this festival is always a 
treat. 

Additionally, — smaller 
local acts can always be 
found in any of the venues 
discussed in this article, as 
well other places through- 
out the city. 


~ Errata: Aug. 31 Edition 
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Atlanta rapper Playboi Carti found success with ASAP Mob bef 


By WILL KIRSCH 


Arts & Entertainment Editor 


Summer is over, which 
means that this writer is 
back on his proverbial cow 
excrement. That is to say it 
is time for another article 
about a concert. While most 
of the Hopkins community 
spent their summer work- 
ing a high-powered intern- 
ship or impacting some pos- 
itive change on the world, 
some of us chose to just 
work and listen to music. 

Being the latter, I had the 
pleasure of attending a con- 
cert by the don of fashion 
rap, the new face of musical 
Dadaism: Playboi Carti. 

For those who are unac- 
quainted with the Atlanta- 
based A$AP Mob affiliate 
rapper, it would be relevant 
to note that Carti released 
his debut album Playboi Carti 
in 2017, literally years after 
he released his debut single 
“Broke Boi,” which was laud- 
ed across the internet. 

With songs like “Magno- 
lia” and “wokeuplikethis*,” 


res 


ke A$AP Rocky 
and the rap Troll Doll Lil’ 
Uzi Vert, Playboi Carti was 
canonized into the summer 
soundtrack. Carti’s music is 
not necessarily technically 


ROBERT HENRY/CC BY-SA 4.0 
ore beginning his solo career. 


adept but features qual- 
ity production — particu- 
larly from producer Pi’erre 
Bourne — combined with 
good hooks and a catchy 
flow that makes up for the 
absent lyricism. 

Riding his continuing 
wave of success, Carti em- 
barked on an American tour 
which, on August 9, stopped 
in Washington, D.C. Readers 
may know D.C. as a city near 
Baltimore which often pales 
in the shadow of its vastly 
superior neighbor. 

Regardless, even though 
DC. is no Baltimore, I was 
offered two free tickets to see 
Carti, so I figured I might as 
well give the city a chance. 
Also, I happen to be a big 
fan of Playboi Carti. So, with 
that, I linked up with trusted 
ally and former News-Letter 
Arts & Entertainment Edi- 
tor Dubray Kinney, and we 
drove down to the Fillmore 
in Silver Spring, Md. 

Carti was set to ap- 
pear with producer Pierre 
Bourne and fellow Atlanta 
rappers Young Nudy and 


mma- Gunna. The former two 


were featured on the entire- 
ty of Carti’s summer tour. 
Nudy is an affiliate of Amer- 
ica’s former most terrifying 
rapper and current contend- 
er for the rap game's “Re- 


lationship 
Goals,” 21 
Savage. 
Gunna, 
who is also 
(probably 
not 
dentally) 
from Atlan- 
ta, is a sign- 


coinci- 


ee to Young 
Thug’s YSL 
Records. 
Gunna was 
featured 
with Gucci 
Mane and 
Travis Scott 
on the song 
“Floyd Mayweather,” on 
Thug’s album Jeffrey. 

All that said, I have no 
idea what either Gunna or 
Young Nudy sound like 
live. This is because instead 
of seeing the openers, Kin- 
ney and I elected to go toa 
bar and have some quality 
conversation. Regardless, 
they were probably good, 
but such judgements can be 
left to others. 

After an hour and a beer 
or two, Kinney and I made 
our way back to the Fillmore, 
swimming into the crowd 
just as Pierre Bourne was 
warming up with a DJ set. 
As any concertgoer might 
know, these can be pretty 
annoying if not done well, 
but fortunately, Bourne is 
good at what he does. 

Some wholehearted 
moshing to XXXTentacion’s 
“Look At Me” prepared 
the crowd for Carti, who 
bounced onto the stage 
looking like a inspiration 
album from a Reddit thread 
on fashion. 

Here’s the thing about 
Playboi Carti: He really 
only has about 17 songs to 
his name. Arguably, he got 
famous by releasing one 
song — “Broke Boi” — and 
then disappearing from 
music for two years. 
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This makes for a difficult 
concert dynamic, which 
probably explains why he 


exhib 


stopped in the middle of | 
his set and played a 21 Sav- 


age song. Other than that, 


Say chy | 
Carti basically ran through | 


his entire album, played 
“Magnolia” and 
rapped his verses on the 
various ASAP Mob songs 
he has featured on. 

As far as performances 
go, Carti was surprisingly 


twice 


good. Some rappers have 
reputations for struggling 
during live performances or 
basically just forgetting to 
perform. While he did not 
spend much time actually 
rapping, Carti played the 
part of hype man well and 
that is all you really need at 
a show like this. The crowd 
felt it and, much to my plea- 
sure, mosh pits broke out 
with a healthy frequency. 
The crowd itself was 
somewhat surprising. 
While the strong presence 
of VLONE, Supreme, dad 


hats and skinny jeans was | 


to be expected, it seemed 
like almost everyone there 
was in high school. Kinney 
and I were the only two 
people we saw with wrist- 
bands on, which indicate 
that one is 21 or over. 

This did not stop us 
from flailing around with 
reckless abandon in ev- 
ery mosh pit within reach, 
and I would like to take 
this moment to apologize 
to the teenager I body 
checked while he was try- 
ing to Milly Rock. 

With the concert fin- 


ished, Kinney and I made | 
our way back up 95 to Bal- | 
timore, stopping on the | 


North Avenue McDonald’s 
and wondering all the 
while why Carti played a 
random 21 Savage song as 
part of his set. Some ques- 
tions are too abstract to be 
answered definitively. 


it engages patrons 
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The Whitney in NYC showcases a collection of Hélio Oiticica’s work. 


Ornicica, From B3 
| copy of Oiticica’s Appro- 


| priation — Snooker Room, 
after Van Gogh's Night 
Café) welcomes visitors 


| to a game of pool, and in 
a tray, red clay waits to 
be molded with heavy 
gloves. Finally I can touch 
the work, but it is in a ster- 
ile, controlled, institution- 
ally imposed situation. 
Oiticica’s radical “envi- 
ronmental art” in which 
— according to the artist 
— the person is a “par- 
ticipator” and not a spec- 
tator. His politics are also 
far from divorceable. Oi- 
ticica intensely opposed 
the right-wing military 
dictatorship which over- 
took Brazil in 1964, and 
his art quite literally be- 


came activism in the 
form of parangolés. 
These were cheap, 


multi-colored fabrics and 
meshes creatively stitched 
together, sometimes with 
political messages painted 
onto them, used as dance- 
wear. There were plenty of 
non-political parangolés; 
yet in their very concept, 


By KATHERINE LOGAN 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


This past week marked 
the beginning of a new era 
in Taylor Swift’s career with 
the release of the first two 
singles off of her forthcom- 
ing album, Reputation. It was 
also a historic moment for 
fans of what is arguably one 
of the best and most contro- 
versial teenage dramas of all 
time, Gossip Girl, as it marked 
the 10th anniversary of the 
series premiere. 

While these two events 
may seem like they have 
absolutely nothing to do 
with one another, as I con- 
templated my feelings 
about Swift’s new releases, 
a connection between her 
and the infamous New 
Yorker Blair Waldorf took 
hold in my head. Without 
further ado, here are 10 
ways Taylor Swift and Blair 
Waldorf are essentially the 
same person. 


wa, 


EVA RINALDI/CC BY-SA 2.0 
Taylor Swift could easily pass for a member of Gossyp Gir/s inner circle. 


Both Taylor Swift and 
Blair Waldorf know the 
power of a great headband. 
While Blair initially used 
them as a means of exhibit- 
ing her high sartorial tastes 
and accessorizing her Con- 
stance Billard School uni- 
form, as she matured, they 
remained a staple in her 
wardrobe. 

When Swift — went 
through her Red-era prep- 


py phase, she embraced 


a variety of different hair 
accessories. There was the 
pair of “adorkable” wire cat 


ears, the Old Hollywood 


glamour yellow printed 
bandana and the bohemian 
yet red-carpet ready crys- 
tal-studded floral designs. 
Blair Waldorf is adored 
and feared by her rotat- 
ing squad of “minions.” 
They back her up, do her 
dirty work for her and at- 
tend to her needs. They’re 
like friends, except her so- 
cial standing allows her to 


boss them around in a tone 
more similar to how a queen 
might address a maid. 

While I unfortunately 
can't attest to what it’s like 
to be a member of Swift's 
squad (I'd love to know what 
kind of romantic advice she 
gives), her group of gal pals 
is equally infamous and an 
integral part of her image. I'd 
also imagine that whatever 
she asks, you probably do. 

Blair Waldorf and Taylor 
Swift both have no problem 
swapping boyfriends with 
other members of their 
friend circle. The number of 
people that both Blair and 
her best friend Serena van 
der Woodsen have both 
hooked up with would be 
slightly alarming in any 
other world than that. of 
Gossip Girl. 

While it may initially 
cause a dash of awkward- 
ness and perhaps even 
some tension, both of them 
always get over it eventu- 
ally and wind up partying 
it up with their significant 
others beside them. 

That, of course, makes me 
think of the infamous pic of 
Swift casually riding on a 
boat with her ex Joe Jonas, 
his then-girlfriend super- 
model Gigi Hadid, Karlie 
Kloss and Swift's boyfriend 
of the moment, Calvin Har- 
ris. The more the merrier! 

While both Blair Wal- 
dorf and Taylor Swift aren't 
afraid of burning bridges 
when push comes to shove, 


they have at least one ride or 
i 


die crew-member that has al- 
ways been by their side. For 
Swift, this is Abigail Ander- 
son, whom she referenced 
in her song “Fifteen” as the 
“red-headed girl” she met in 
high school that “gave every- 
thing she had to a boy who 
changed his mind.” 

Swift’s most recent public 
spotting was actually this 
past weekend at Anderson’s 
wedding in Martha’s Vine- 
yard, where she served as a 
bridesmaid. Of course, Gos- 
sip Girl wouldn't have been 
the same without Blair and 
Serena’s friendship, which, 
although challenged, always 
prevailed in the end. 

Blair has “Gossip Girl’ 
documenting her every 
move; Taylor Swift has the 
paparazzi. Neither of them 
can make a move without 
often vicious and intrusive 
narratives being construct- 
ed out of their actions. They 
are objects of public inter- 
est, which often means they 
have a target on their backs. 

Yet, at the same time, they 
know how to manipulate 
others’ fascination with their 
personal lives to their advan- 
tage as well and can use it to 
build up more buzz around 
their name, improve their 
reputation or allow them to 
give their own account of 
what really went down. 

Blair and Taylor Swift are 
more than okay with a little 
revenge. While Blair often 
pursues subtle means of sab- 
otage so as to make her ac- 
tions untraceable, Swift pre- 


fers to publicly call out those 
she feels has wronged her. 

“Look What You Made 
Me Do” is widely figured to 
be essentially a Kimye diss 
song, but it’s far from the 
first time she’s used her mu- 
sic as a means of retribution. 
Just listen to “Better Than 
Revenge,” aka her takedown 
of Camilla Belle for stealing 
Joe Jonas away from her, 
“Dear John” her brutal criti- 
cism of John Mayer in the 
wake of their failed relation- 
ship or even to go way back, 
“Picture to Burn.” 

Although just a few years 
ago it may have seemed un- 
imaginable, nowadays both 
Blair and Swift call Man- 
hattan home. 

We can only imagine the 
kinds of fabulous brunches 
Swift must have with her 
friends, definitely worthy of 
Blair and Serena’s infamous 
gatherings at Sarabeth’s and 
— sitting on the steps of the 
Met Museum — how about 
attending the Met Ball? Swift 
has transformed herself into 
quite the city socialite; She’s 
doing Blair proud. 

Perhaps the most impor- 
tant thing that Blair Wal- 
dorf and Taylor Swift have 
in common is that they 
both have an impressive 
and empowering amount 
of agency. 

I think Swift would agree 
that Blair put it best when 
she said “Destiny is for los- 
ers. It’s just an excuse to wait 
for things to happen instead 
of making it them happen.” 
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they challenged tradition- 
al artistic structures. 

The parangolé can only 
be fully realized as art 
when the dancer places the 
work onto themselves. As 
a type of clothing, it needs 
to be worn to actualize 
meaning. 

When the wearer of the 
parangolé dances the hid- 
den layers underneath are 
shown, revealing the col- 
ors, intertwining fabrics 
and political messages. 
The parangolé is a tem- 
poral, tactile experience 
of art for the wearer and 
which only emerges be- 
cause of him. 

The Parangolés, the 
Bolides, and the Penetrables 
all place the viewer in the 
position of initiator. If I do 
not don the garment, touch 
the clay or enter the struc- 
ture, the experience never 


happens. 


By demanding par- — 
ticipation and by abolish- 


ing the distance between 
person and art, Oiticica’s 
art challenges strict aes- 
thetic and social codes. 
The boundary between 
the participator and the 
work dissolves — there 


, iS an equalizing, democ- 


Are Taylor Swift and Blair Waldorf secretly the same person? 


ratizing force whose po- 
litical, social and personal 
implications may possibly 
go beyond what Oiticica’s 
himself imagined. 

Although he hailed from 
an upper-class family, the 
artist drew great inspira- 
tion from the culture of 
Brazil's favelas. The paran- 
golés, for example, shifted 
the focus to the autonomy 
and dignity the govern- 
ment denied those of lower 
socioeconomic class. 

Cotter notes in his Times 
review that while Oiticica re- 
jected the culturally nation- 
alist vision of the left-wing, 
his “hatred of the govern- 
ment was [also] absolute.” 

“Oiticica positioned 
himself outside both 
camps, in outsiderness it- 
self,” Cotter wrote, much 
as he did in his personal 
life as a radical artist and 
— one can imagine — as 
an openly gay man. 

Oiticica’s art consis- 
tently sought to break 
strict and oppressive so- 
cial codes, and reimagine 


_art’s integration in life. As 


Cotter writes, one of the 
core concepts of Oiticia’s 
work remained consistent 
throughout his short life 
and productive _ career: 
“Art is potent to the degree 
it merges with life.” 

Oiticica’s work — will 
remain at the Whitney 
throughout the fall, end- 
ing on the first of October. 
Events and guided tours 
have been organized to ac- 
company the exhibition. 
Tickets may be purchased 
online. 
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Across Down 

1. Mystical garden 1. Pineal or pituitary? 

inhabitant 6. More nice? 

2. Newspaper’s 7. Very overweight 
reatest fear 8. Ice creams death 
. Amtrak express 9. “She” in Portuguese 

service 

4. “Hey Ronny D, 

divest the _!” 

5. Beat doctor 


Answers available online at 
http://www.jhunewsletter.com/ category/cartoons/ 
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Partial solar eclipse leaves llopkins in awe Semester.ly platform 
becomes open source 


By PAIGE FRANK 


Science & Technology Editor 


During the year of our na- 
tion’s founding in 1776, there 
was a solar eclipse visible 
only in America. On Aug. 21, 
2017 it happened again. Over 
500 million Americans were 
in a position to view the to- 
tal eclipse, and many more 
rushed from all over the 
country to join them. 

During a solar eclipse the 
moon's path brings it across 
the sky so that its shadow 
blocks portions of the sun’s 
light. During the August 
eclipse, people who were 
within the path of total- 
ity (the 70 mile wide ribbon 
across the U.S. where the 
moon completely covered 
the sun) were able to see the 
sky darken around them 
during the eclipse. 


ibe time around, the 


were able to view a par- 
tial solar eclipse. During 
a partial solar eclipse, the 
moon’s shadow crosses in 
front of the sun but does 


= feo here aheye 
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Students, staff and families gathered on the Beach to watch the Aug. 21 partial solar eclipse. 


not cover the entirety of it. 
Only select geographical 
areas were able to view the 
total solar eclipse during 
which the sun was tempo- 
rarily covered entirely by 
the moon’s shadow, leaving 
only the corona visible. For 
lucky individuals in Gor- 
eville, Ill., a town of 1,067 
people, the eclipse lasted 
for over two and a half min- 
utes, the longest viewing 
period in the U.S. 
Universities, K-12 insti- 
tutions, civic groups and 
countless other organiza- 
tions planned meetings 
to watch the astronomical 
event. It took approximately 
an hour and a half for the 
eclipse to cross from the Pa- 
cific Ocean to the Atlantic. 
For students at Hopkins, 
the Beach was the most pop- 
ular place to view the eclipse. 
Dozens of students and staff 
gathered on the grass with 
Bese glasses and screens 
to watch the journey of the 
moon’s shadow. 
“The Beach was packed! 
It was so great to see every- 
one, students, faculty and 


University researchers 


By SABRINA CHEN 
Science & Technology Editor 


On Friday Aug. 25, anun- 
relenting storm tore across 
the east side of Houston. 
Named “Hurricane Har- 
vey,” the catastrophe left 
thousands of Texans home- 
less and forced to evacuate 
to emergency shelters. 

About one-third of the 
city is now underwater 
and the total death count 
related to the hurricane 
and its aftermath is now 
almost 40. The storm be- 
gan in Harris County but 
spread throughout the re- 
gion, dumping more than 
14 trillion gallons of water 


¢t 


on Texas (compared to Hur- 
ricane Katrina’s 6.5 trillion 
gallons.) Currently it is 
unclear how many more 
people need to be rescued, 
according to the Texas Mili- 
tary Department. 

But what caused this 
devastating impact? And 
how can future storms like 
Harvey be prevented? 

Researchers have 
claimed that the hurricane 
can in part be explained 
by climate change. Due in 
part to global warming, 
water in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico is unusually warm for 
this time of year, about 2.7 
to 7.2 degrees Fahrenheit 

SEE HARVEY, PAGE B9 
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Houston’ $ inadequate drainage systems exacerbated the storm’s damage. 
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locals, com- 
ing togeth- 
er to watch 
such an ex- 
traordinary 
event,” ju- 
nior Han- 
nah Miller 
said. “Ev- 
ery time the 
sun peaked 
through the 
clouds, peo- 
ple would 
quickly 
turn their 
cameras, 
glasses or 
pinhole 
projectors 
to the sky trying to catch a 
glimpse of the eclipse.” 

The solar eclipse not 
only served as one of the 
most popular events of the 
month, but also as the sub- 
ject of countless research 
projects across the country. 
Scientists across the country 
prepared to deploy an array 
of technologies and meth- 
odologies to gain a variety 
of novel views of the sun. 

Carrie Black, a program 
director in the National Sci- 
ence Foundation’s (NSF) Di- 
vision of Atmospheric and 
Geospace Sciences spoke to 
ScienceDaily about how the 
public interpreted the event. 

“This total solar eclipse 
across the United States is 
a unique opportunity in 
modern times, enabling 
the entire country to be 
engaged through modern 
technology and social me- 
dia,” Black said. 

Madhulika Guha- 
thakurta, NASA‘s lead sci- 
entist for the 2017 eclipse, 
predicted the eclipse 
would be the most docu- 
mented, appreciated and 
viewed eclipse ever. For 
most individuals, it was 
the opportunity to admire 


| a celestial phenomenon. 


However, for many sci- 


| entists the eclipse was a 


explain Hurricane Harvey 


rare opportunity to observe 


the solar corona. Some of 


the mysteries they hoped to 


solve included determining 


why the corona is so much 
hotter than the sun’s surface 
and the role the corona plays 
in spewing charged _par- 
ticles that can hit the earth’s 
surface and disrupt GPS sys- 
tems and other technologies. 

Scientists 
ground based instruments 
as well as aircraft to follow 
the eclipse. 

Infared measurements 
were used in conjunction 
with the 
Center for Atmospheric Re- 


search (NCAR) Gulfstream- | 


V research aircraft to better 
understand the corona’s 
magnetism and _ thermal 
structure. 

Other instruments were 


aimed towards the study of | 
the earth’s ionosphere dur- | 
ing the event. Boston Uni- | 


versity even used cellphone 
technology to construct a 
single-frequency GPS array 
of sensors to study iono- 
sphere events. 

One particular project, 
the Citizen Continental- 
America Telescopic Eclipse 
Experiment by the National 
Solar Observatory, relied 
on volunteers located in the 
path of totality. The volun- 
teers spaced along the path 
were to point identical tele- 
scopes and cameras at the 
sky to capture the entire 
eclipse from beginning to 
end. 

Scott McIntosh, director 
of NCAR's High Altitutde 
Observatory told Science- 
Daily stressed the impor- 
tance of studying this in- 
frequent phenomenum 

“This is a unique oppor- 
tunity to communicate the 
fact that our star is com- 


plex, beautiful and mysteri- | 


ous,” McIntosh said. “At the 


same time, it’s more critical | 
than ever to study it, as so- | 
lar activity can pose signifi- | 


cant threats to our techno- 
logically driven society.” 


deployed | 
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By ELAINE CHIAO 
Staff Writer 


Noah Presler, a recent 
Hopkins graduate who re- 
ceived his B.S. in computer 
science, is one of the three 
co-founders of Semester. ly. 
This website serves as an 
course scheduling _ plat- 
form for college students 
originally established at 
Johns Hopkins and quick- 
ly spreading across many 
institutions across’ the 
United States and Canada. 

Since its initial launch 


| in October 2015, Semester. 
| ly has rapidly attracted 


numerous undergraduate 
users. 
After 
gaining 
more than 
1,000 users 
at Hopkins 
within the 
first 24 hours 
of its launch, 
the Semester. 


ly’s server 
has reached 
more than 


two million 
searches 
from tens of 
thousands 
of users. 

Presler ex- 
plained that the idea for Se- 
mester.ly first stemmed from 
dissatisfaction with current 
course scheduling websites 
like SIS. 

After talking to a few 
peers, Presler, as well as 
the co-founders Rohan Das 
and Felix Zhu, realized 
that many students felt the 
same. 

In fact many Hopkins 
students today still share 
the same frustration with 
the unnecessarily stress- 
ful course registration 
process. While having su- 
shi, Presler and Das decid- 
ed to purchase the website 


COURTESY OF NOAH PRESLER 
Presler, Semester.ly co-founder just a click 
of a button 


domain for just $75. Semes- 
ter.ly was ready to launch. 

Presler first presented 
the prototype to a few 
friends to test whether it 
could solve the scheduling 
problems at hand. 

After obtaining positive 
reviews, they progressed 
to design a logo and “de- 
clared war on ISIS [ISIS 
being the former name for 
SIS].” From there Semester. 
ly grew and expanded at a 
rapid rate. 

Today Semester.ly has 
evolved to become not 
only an course scheduling 
website, but also a place for 
students to network with 
classmates. 

“I really 
enjoy us- 
ing Semester. 
ly because 
it’s an easy 
way to see 
which one of 
your friends 
are in your 
classes,” 
sophomore 
Michelle 
Chiu _ said. 
“Addition- 
ally course 
reviews are 


away, making it a lot more 
accessible than having to 
find them on Blackboard. I 
can’t wait to see more uni- 
versities out there using 
this site because it is really 
life changing.” 

Semester.ly users span 
across nearly a dozen uni- 
versities in the U.S., in- 
cluding the University of 
Maryland, Queen’s Uni- 
versity, Salisbury Univer- 
sity, George Washington 
University and the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

“Semester.ly embodies 
three core beliefs,” Presler 

SEE SEMESTER.LY, PAGE B9 


Scientists explore how caffeine affects taste buds 


By RACHEL HUANG 
For The News-Letter 


Coffee is often considered 
to be an important part of 
one’s daily morning routine. 
On the way to work or class, 
most people stop by the 
nearest coffee shop to grab 
a cup of caffeine to help kick 
start the day. Along with 
their coffee, people will often 
reach for a donut or muffin 
in the nearest display case. 
According to researchers at 
Cornell University, there's 
a scientific explanation for 
why we're tempted to grab 
that sweet treat. 

Caffeine, a_ stimulating 
compound found in cof- 
fee and tea, is said to alter 
taste perception by reducing 
tastebud sensations, thereby 
decreasing the how sensitive 
our mouths are to sweets. 

This is all explained by 
how caffeine acts on adenos- 
ine receptors. When adenos- 
ine binds to its correspond- 


| ing receptors, neural activity 


slows down and the sluggish 
feeling sets in. Caffeine — 
known as the adenosine-re- 
ceptor antagonist — has the 
job of counteracting this pro- 
cess, resulting in an increase 
in alertness. 

Furthermore many past 


studies have stated that there 
Ee 


are many adenosine recep- 
tors situated in the taste 
buds. When caffeine enters 
the system as an antagonist 
of adenosine receptors, it not 
only decreases feelings of 
fatigue, but also decreases 
the taste buds’ sensitivity to 
sweetness which can make 
people desire sweet foods. 

Researchers at Cornell 
University tested this hy- 
pothesis through a_ blind 
study on two groups. The 
first group was given a mix- 
ture of decaffeinated coffee 
and 200 milligrams of caf- 
feine while the control group 
was given a cup of unaltered 
decaffeinated coffee. Results 
indicated that those who 
drank the caffeinated coffee 
reported the brew to be less 
sweet than those who drank 
the unaltered decaffeinated 
coffee. 

“When you drink caffein- 
ated coffee, it will change 
how you perceive taste — 
for however long that effect 
lasts,” Robin Dando, assis- 
tant professor of food sci- 
ence and the senior author 
of the research, said to Sci- 
enceDaily. 

Not only does caffeine 
have a powerful effect on 
taste, but caffeine also has 
a powerful hold over the 
mind, 


A question that most like- 
ly crosses all coffee drink- 
ers’ minds at some point is 
whether the caffeine is work- 
ing. But what if researchers 
could tell us that it may actu- 
ally all be in our heads? 

Most people have heard 
of the placebo effect. In 
short, the placebo effect is 
a fake treatment that pro- 
duces, what seems like, real 
responses. 

To illustrate this, re- 
searchers at Cornell Univer- 
sity conducted another ex- 
periment with two groups. 
They instructed the partici- 
pants to describe their level 
of alertness and estimate 
the amount of caffeine in 
their coffee. The first half of 
the subjects received a pla- 
cebo, a cup of decaffeinated 
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Caffeine is found to heighten one’s arity to taste sweet foods and drinks. 


coffee, and the other half 
drank a cup of caffeinated 
coffee. Despite the treat- 
ment assigned, the subjects 
all reported an increased 
level of alertness. 

The results indicated that 


_ drinking caffeinated coffee 


didn’t provide different re- 
sults when compared to the 
results of drinking decaf- 
feinated coffee. 

“We think there might 
be a placebo or a condition- 
ing effect to the simple ac- 
tion of drinking coffee,” 
Dando says. “What seems 
to be important is the ac- 
tion of drinking that coffee. 
Just the action of thinking 
that you've done the things 
that make you feel more 
awake, makes you feel 
more awake.” | 
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Microbe holds potential Less nightly REM sleep may predict dementia 


lo slow global warming 


By CINDY JIANG 
For The News-letter 


As of late, climate issues 
have become one of sci- 
ence’s hot topics. Solutions 
ranging from carbon cap- 
ture technology to unique 
biofilters continue to be 
One of the 
newest potential solutions 


researched. 


actually uses one of Earth’s 
smallest fix 
one of its largest problems. 


creatures to 


The nitrogen cycle is a 
vital process of nature in 
which nitrogen is convert- 
ed from its atmospheric 
form as N, 
biologically useful form, 
primarily by symbiotic 
bacteria. Numerous living 


into a more 


organisms require nitro- 
gen in order to produce 
organic molecules such as 
amino acids, proteins and 
nucleic acids in DNA. 

Recently —§ microbiolo- 
gists from the University 
of Alberta and the Univer- 
sity of Vienna analyzed 
an ammonia-oxidizing 
microbe named Nitrospira 
inopinata. 

This particular bacteria 
is especially efficient in oxi- 
dizing environmental am- 
monium. This makes the 
bacteria a viable remedy 
in decreasing the amount 
of problematic ammonium 
affecting the atmosphere, 
water and soil. 

Biology professor and 
the co-author of the re- 
search paper on N. inopi- 
nata spoke to ScienceDaily 
about the nitrogen cycle’s 
impact on the planet. 

“Humans are 
sponsible for adding more 
fixed nitrogen, in the form 
of ammonium, to the envi- 
ronment than all natural 
sources combined,” Stein 
said. “Because of that, the 
nitrogen cycle has been 
identified as the most un- 
balanced biogeochemical 
cycle on the planet.” 

Stein regards nitrogen 
as a camouflaged beast 
brought into being by the 
actions of human beings. 
The earth’s natural ni- 
trogen cycle has become 
significantly unbalanced 
because of the industrial 
production of fertilizer. 
People have used Haber- 
Bosch process which is 
essentially artificial nitro- 
gen fixation. 

The Haber-Bosch pro- 
cess is capable of generat- 
ing tremendous amounts 


now re- 
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of fixed nitrogen, or ammo- 
nium. Although the pro- 
the 
superfluous quantities of 


cess makes fertilizer, 


ammonium produced as a 
byproduct have led to dead 


zones in oceans as well as | 


the greenhouse gas effect. 
The apparent ability of 
the N. 


to reduce 


inopinata microbe 
the effects of 


ammonium on the envi- 
ronment pushes research- 
ers to look into using. it 
in practical applications. 
Current possibilities vary 
from wastewater treatment 
to the production of better 
biofilms to drinking water 
and soil purification, in ad- 
dition to climate change 


research. 


Dimitri Kits, another | 
N. inopinata researcher 
stressed the microbe’s | 


role in combating climate 
change to ScienceDaily. 

“An efficient complete 
ammonia oxidizer, such 
as Nitrospira inopinata, 
may produce less nitrous 
oxide,” Kits said. “By en- 
couraging our microbe to 
outgrow other, incomplete 
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By ISAAC CHEN 
For The News-letter 


Up until the 1950s, peo- 
ple have believed sleep 
to be a singular process 
in which the brain stops 
working and restores its 


functions. However, Na- 
thaniel Kleitman and 
Eugene Aserinsky dem- 
onstrated through their 


electroencephalographic 
(EEG) recordings in 1953 
that sleep is composed of 
five distinct stages. 

The first four 
are classified as non-rapid 
eye movement (non-REM) 


stages 


sleep. 

The 
ness one experiences lying 
on bed and closing their 
eyes after a long day intro- 
duces stage I sleep, which 
then leads to light or stage 
II sleep. Stage III sleep 
represents moderate to 
deep sleep, and stage IV is 


sense of drowsi- 


| the deepest level of sleep. 


oxidizers, we may, in turn, | 


reduce their contribution 
to the greenhouse gas ef- 
fect. Further investigation 
is required.” 


The results of the re- | 


search are detailed in a 
paper titled “Kinetic anal- 
ysis of a complete nitrifier 
reveals an_ oligotrophic 
lifestyle”, which is pub- 
lished in Nature. 

The results aim to show 
that the microbe is “adapt- 
ed to slow growth in oligo- 


trophic and dynamic habi- | 


tats on the basis of a high 
affinity for ammonia, low 
maximum rate of ammo- 
nia oxidation, high growth 
yield compared to canoni- 
cal nitrifiers, and genomic 
potential for alternative 
metabolisms.” 

Through the extensive 
studies on N. inopinata by 
researchers from the two 
universities, not only is 
there a chance of repairing 
an unstable nitrogen cycle, 
but there is also a chance to 
slow or repair the damages 
of global warming result- 
ing from the greenhouse 
gases emitted from the 
Haber-Bosch process. 

As insignificant as the 
Nitrospira inopinata mi- 
crobe might appear, it is 
capable of accomplishing 
feats that could drastically 
benefit the earth. 
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Human fertilizer production creates large amounts of harmful ammonia. 
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It’s also the most difficult 
level to wake someone up 
from. 

After stage IV the brain 
reaches a different state 
called rapid eye move- 
ment (REM) sleep. At this 
level, EEG recordings of 
the brain are strikingly 
similar to those of an awo- 
ken state. 

It is also the stage 
where dreams occur. The 
brain then reverts to non- 
REM after approximately 
10 minutes. 

According to a recent 
study published in the 
American Academy of 
Neurology, Matthew PP. 
Pase of Swinburne Uni- 
versity of Technology in 
Australia and colleagues 


By WILLIAM XIE 
Staff Writer 
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discovered 
that lower 
REM sleep 
percentage 
was assocl- 
ated with a 
higher risk 
of demen- 
tia. 
Bayes 
percent- 
age reduc- 
tion would 
increase 


one’s risk 
of de- 
mentia by 


about nine 
PeLree»nnt, 
The mag- 
nitude of 
associa- 
tion was 
Sit mist lar 
even after 
including 
other — fac- 
tors such as medication 
use and depressive symp- 
toms. 

The researchers took a 
sample of 321 patients with 
an average age of 67 from 
Massachusetts. During the 
study, participants were 
followed for an average of 
12 years. They observed a 
total of 32 cases of demen- 
tia, and 24 of the patients 
were diagnosed with AlI- 
zheimer’s disease. 

The scientific reason- 
ing behind this associa- 
tion may be linked to the 
idea that disturbed sleep 
is a common feature in all 
forms of dementia, includ- 
ing Alzheimer’s disease. 

Scientists have deter- 
mined that sleep is asso- 
ciated with the clearance 
of extracellular Amyloid 
beta, a peptide widely be- 


=. 
‘gud 


lieved to lead to Alzheim- 
er’s disease. 

“Sleep disturbances are 
common in dementia but 
little is known about the 
various stages of sleep and 
whether they play a role in 
dementia risk,” Pase said in 
a press conference. 

The findings also im- 
ply that stages of non-REM 
sleep were not associated 
with risk of dementia. On 
average, patients who devel- 
oped dementia spent 17 per- 
cent of their total sleep time 
in REM sleep, compared to 
the 20 percent in those who 
did not develop dementia. 

“We set out to discover 
which stages of sleep may 
be linked to dementia and 
while we did not find a 
link with deep sleep, we 
did with REM sleep,” Pase 
added. 


: 
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that. 
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Reduced REM sleep was found to contribute to an increased risk of dementia later in life. 


In explaining their re- 
sults, the research team 
hypothesized that re- 
duced REM sleep is a re- 
sponse to stress. REM 
sleep is thought to pro- 
mote synaptic growth and 
consolidation. 

Therefore, REM sleep 
can act as a buffer to com- 
bat against synaptic loss in 
cognitive decline. 

“Our findings point to 
REM sleep as a_ predic- 
tor of dementia,” Pase 
continues. “The next step 
will be to determine why 
lower REM sleep predicts 
a greater risk of demen- 
tia. By clarifying the role 
of sleep in the onset of 
dementia, the hope is to 
eventually identify pos- 


are 


r even prevented.” 
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: eae one of the largest streaming services with more than 140 million users, has closed a deal 
_ with Warner Music Group. After this agreement, Spotify possesses deals with what are considered 
the “big three” record labels: Sony Music, Universal Music Group and Warner Music Group, which 


make up approximately 70 p 


music market. 


ercent of the global music market and nearly 80 percent of the U.S. 


The deal with Warner Music was the last Spotify needed to finalize its plans for a stock market 
listing. Spotify hired investment banks Goldman Sachs, Morgan Stanley and Allen & Company to 
plan its decision to go public onto the New York Stock Exchange. There is a possibility that Spotify 
will go public via direct listing, skipping an initial public offering. 


Windows 10 Creators Update on the way 


Microsoft plans to release its Fall Creators Update worldwide on Oct. 17. According to Microsoft — 
Blogs, the update will improve photography, gaming, security and accessibility. The update focuses 
on creating a platform with experiences that promote user creativity. ee Ns 

One of the biggest changes is the integration of Microsoft Mixed Reality, a mix of physical and — 
digital experiences using virtual reality headsets and motion controllers. Microsoft has already © 
partnered with content creators and is working with 343 industries to add to Mixed Reality. Bun- — 
dles of Windows Mixed Reality gear are expected to be released this holiday season. — 


SanDisk manufactures new 400GB microSD cards in ae 
SanDisk recently released a new microSD card capable of holding 400GB, an upgrade from its _ 


¢ 


200GB predecessor. The California-based memory card manufacturer claims the new card has the _ 
world’s largest storage for its size, capable of packing up to 40 hours of HD video. The A1 rated ultra _ 
microSDXC card maintains a Class 10 transfer speed of 100MB per second, which equates to 1,200 _ 
photos per minute. Backed with a 10 year limited warranty, the card is priced at $250. Along with — 
the card’s release have come rumors of a 512GB microSD card to be released by overseas company = 


Microdia. However, the rumors are y: 


accompany the even larger microSD card. 
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Net neutrality is the principle which forces internet 


the internet the same. It allows communicat 
interfering with the internet data flow. 


ion on the 


The Federal Communications Commission (FCC) re 
mit comments about net neutrality. The last day of 
and totaled 21.9 million comments. The legitimacy 
tion after multiple instances of name theft were id 
the name of Karl Bode, a journalist and advocate o! 

According to the blog Hacker Noon, malwa 


the FCC denounced the lack of Phi apt 


__ lic’s true opinions on net neutrality and open roo 


fab seve 5 ah 


et to be confirmed, and users can expect a heftier price tag to | 
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brain reward pathway Finger length may be linked to athletic ability 
lied to moral character: 


By AVERY GULINO 
For The News-Letter 


People often feel sat- 
isfied and happy after a 
day of community service. 
There are even those who 
get a good feeling every 
time they hold the door 
open for someone. 

This feeling of joy or con- 
tentment actually comes 
from a specific neural sys- 
tem known as the brain’s 
reward system. When you 
eat food, learn something, 
or help others, your brain 
releases chemicals that let 
you know you are doing 
something right. 

But this reward system 
might not work the same in 
every person’s brain. Recent 
studies from the University 


School of Medicine have 
shown that people consid- 


“ered to have a high level of 


moral.reasoning also show 
increased activity in their 
brain’s reward center. 

A high level of moral 
reasoning is a tricky thing 
to define. In this study, the 
researchers based their 
judgments off Lawrence 
Kohlberg’s definition for 
stages of moral develop- 
ment. This is a widely 
popular way to classify 
the state of a person’s mor- 
al character throughout 
their lives. 

His system is broken 
down into six _ stages, 
where a person graduates 
from one to the next. It 
starts with two pre-con- 
ventional stages, which 
are only concerned with 
self-preservation. 

The next two stages — 
the conventional stages — 
are concerned with laws, 
self-appearance and social 
norms. And the two high 
levels of moral reasoning 
— the post-conventional 
stages — concern them- 
selves with universal ethi- 
cal principles, or truly car- 
ing for the good of others. 

To test their theory that 


_ there is a connection be- 


tween the activity of the 
brain reward system and 
a high moral character, 
the team of researchers 
looked at a group of 700 
MBA students from the 
University of Pennsylva- 
nia’s Wharton School of 
Business. 

' These MBA students 
were selected to have 
varying moral charac- 
ter levels in an otherwise 
mostly homogenous group 
of people. Students were 
also around the same age 


‘in order to decreased oth- 


er influences when testing 
moral character and re- 


ry ¥ 


i" 


ward centers. 

Taking subsets of 64 
students, the research 
team looked at the brain 
reward centers of the stu- 
dents with and without 
doing tasks to observe the 
change in their reward 
centers. 

They found that as the 
relative moral levels of 
these students increased, 
as judged by the Kohlberg 
system, so did the chemical 
responses in their brain’s 
reward centers, regardless 
of whether or not the stu- 
dent was completing a task. 

Specifically, if a student 


was of the highest moral | 
op- | 


reasoning level, as 
posed to the second high- 
est, their brain reward 


By SHERRY SIMKOVIC 
Staff Writer 


Have you ever won- 


| dered what makes someone 
| a good athlete? A recent 
| study at the University of 
| North Dakota suggests that 
| the length of your fingers 


may indicate athletic ability. 
Grant Tomkinson, a pro- 


| fessor in the kinesiology 
and public health educa- 


tion department at the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, 
worked with his son, Jor- 
dan Tomkinson, to publish 
a study that examined the 
ratio of the length between 
your pointer finger and ring 
finger, also known as the 
2D:4D ratio. 

Measured from the mid- 
point of the bottom crease, 


|| where the fingers join the 


| hands, to the tip of the fin- 
PUBLIC DOMAIN 
Acts of morality lead to increased activity in the brain's reward center. 


center was often more ac- | 


tive. That being said, there 
were still substantial dif- 
ferences from individual 
to individual. 

While the link between 
moral judgement and the 
brain’s reward system has 
been well known to schol- 
ars, this 
through is that researchers 
now believe they know the 
link between moral charac- 
ter and the brain’s reward 
system. While the study’s 
results are significant, it 
does not reveal the causes 
of this link. 

“To our knowledge, this 
study is the first to demon- 
strate the modulation effect 
of moral reasoning level on 
human brain reward sys- 
tem activity,” Hengyi Rao, 
a professor of cognitive 
neuroimaging in neurol- 
ogy and psychiatry in the 
Perelman School, told Sci- 
enceDaily. “Findings from 
our study provide new 
insights into the potential 
neural basis and underly- 
ing psychological process- 
ing mechanism of indi- 
vidual differences in moral 
development,” 

This study also poses 
questions about the effect 
of nature versus nurture 
with regard to human de- 
velopment. 

The effects of one’s up- 
bringing and social sur- 
rounding may influence 
not only a person’s moral 
judgement, but also their 
brain reward center and 
how it is stimulated. 

Other research must also 
be done into whether an in- 
creased brain reward center 
response causes changes in 
moral character, or whether 
changes in moral char- 
acter cause a more active 
brain reward center. These 
questions and studies will 
hopefully lead to a greater 
understanding of human 
cognition. 


study’s break- | 


gers, the 2D:4D ratio shows 
levels of prenatal hormones 


such as estrogen and testos- 
terone. The study was pub- 
lished in the journal Early 
Human Development. 

“There is some indirect 
evidence that this digit ratio 
of the length of the fingers, 
is determined during early 
fetal development by testos- 
terone — the more testos- 
terone the fetus produces, 
the longer the ring finger, so 
the smaller the digit ratio,” 
Tomkinson told ScienceDai- 
ly. “Testosterone is the nat- 
ural steroid hormone that 
enhances sport, athletic and 
fitness test performance. In 
general, people with small- 
er digit ratios are better ath- 
letes.” 

Previous studies have 
shown that the ratio is as- 
sociated with spatial skills, 
handedness, cognitive 
abilities, academic perfor- 
mance and athletic abil- 
ity. The ratios also differ 


between men and women 
as well as among ethnic 
groups, with Caucasian 
children having higher 
ratios than African Ameri- 
can or Southeast Asian 
children. 

Researchers have previ- 
ously conducted studies on 
the effect of the 2D:4D ratio 
on the athleticism of grown 
men, finding that a lower ra- 
tio led to a better handgrip 
which led to better perfor- 
mance overall. However, 
the link between athletic 
ability and the ratio had yet 
to be explored in adolescent 
boys. In this study, Tomkin- 
son and his son recruited 57 
Caucasian adolescent boys 
to their study, controlling 
for both age and reported 
differences in varied ethnic 
groups. 

Tomkinson and his son 
measured the 2D:4D ratio 
of boys aged 13 to 18 years 


old. They also measured 
the height, weight and 
body mass index (BMI) of 


each boy. To measure hand- 
grips, indicative of muscle 
strength and therefore ath- 
letic ability, participants 
squeezed a Takei T,K.K. 
5401 digital handgrip dy- 
namometer, a device used 
for measuring torque. In re- 
habilitation settings, physi- 
cal therapists typically use 
a handheld dynamometer, 
like the one used in this 
study, to evaluate a patient's 
physical status. 

Participants tightly 
gripped the dynamometer, 
held it above their heads 
and then squeezed as hard 
as they could while moving 
the device in an 180 degree 
arc. 

Tomkinson and his son 
adjusted the strength of 
each patient’s grip for age 
and BMI. 


Scientists break down the lessons learned irom Harvey 


HARVEY PAGE B7 
above average. The warm 
water provided a hot spot 
for the storm to develop 
into a Category four hur- 
ricane. 

“The hurricane is a natu- 
rally occurring hazard that 
is exacerbated by climate 
change,” Katharine Hay- 
hoe, an atmospheric sci- 
entist and professor of po- 
litical science at Texas Tech 
University told the Huff- 
ington Post. “But the actual 
risk to Houston is a combi- 
nation of the hazard—rain- 
fall, storm surge and wind, 
the lnerability, gpd the 
exposure.” 

Climate scientists also 
note that the hurricane 
can be attributed to Hous- 
ton’s lack of “green space” 
which helps to soak up 
rain. Urban sprawl and an 
increase in concrete over 
green space caused the city 
to lose some of its capacity 
to absorb water. 


Houston’s weak and 


| aging infrastructure also 


worsened the effects of the 
hurricane. Houston is par- 
ticularly prone to flooding 
because the city is com- 
pletely flat, making drain- 
age difficult. 

In addition to warm- 
er temperatures, global 
warming has also contrib- 
uted to higher sea levels 
which caused the effects of 
Harvey to be greater than 
they would have been in 
previous decades. Accord- 
ing to a study done by the 
National Oceanic and At- 
mospheric Administration, 
storm surges today are an 
average of seven inches 
higher than they were 30 
years ago. Climatologists 
estimate that global sea 


levels will 
continue 
to rise an 
average of 
one to eight 
feet in the 
coming 
years. 

Scientists 
have also 
claimed 
that sea 
surface tem- 
peratures 
have risen 
about one 
degree in 
the last few 
decades. 
This one 
degree in- 
crease cor- 
responds to 
a three to 
five percent 
more moisture in the south 
coast of Texas. 

“As for the contribu- 
tions of climate change — 
any responsible scientist 
will tell you that it is not 
possible to attribute any 
particular event to climate 
change,” Ciaran Har- 
man, assistant professor 
of landscape hydrology, 
wrote in an email to The 
News-Letter. “However, we 
know that climate change 
is leading to higher sea 
surface temperatures, 
and that high sea surface 
temperatures make hurri- 
canes stronger.” 

In recent years, Hopkins 
has been preparing itself 
for massive floods. Ac- 


cording to Harman, floods 


typically occur because the 
water flowing into an area 
is greater than the rate it 
can flow out. He stated that 


_the solution in the past of- 


ten deals with increasing 


the rate of outflow by us- 
ing concrete channels and 
drains. But this can pose 
problems for areas down- 
stream. 

“These days we try to 
take a more holistic ap- 
proach by creating more 
storage in the upstream 
parts of the landscape. 
This can be done by reduc- 
ing the amount of impervi- 
ous area or routing runoff 
from impervious areas 
into rain gardens and bio- 
retention ponds,” Harman 
wrote. “In the last year 
Hopkins has built several 
of these. Most visible are 
the bio-retention pond on 
San Martin Drive right 
where it meets Univer- 
sity, and along the side of 
Wyman Park Drive next to 
the child care center.” 

Harman added _ that 
these modern storm man- 
agement systems help to 
protect both the environ- 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 
Storm surges today are an average of seven inches higher than they were 30 years ago. 


ment and infrastructure. 
Harman said that Houston 
has been criticized for not 
having enough of these 
systems. However, he be- 
lieves that these systems 
would not have helped the 
Harvey situation much be- 
cause of the large amount 
of rainfall that Houston re- 
ceived in comparison to its 
typical rainfall. 

“The water table in 
Houston is relatively high 
and the soils high in clay, 
so the water can’t seep in 
easily. The old conveyance- 
based methods are not 
helping much either — 
Houston is very flat, so you 
can’t drain the water away 
quickly,” Harvey wrote. 
“There are other things 
that can be done to miti- 
gate future risks. It helps 
to have policies in place 
that deter or prevent peo- 
ple from building in flood- 
plains.” 


Semester.ly's open source update encourages teamwork 


SEMESTER.LY, PAGE B7 
said. “The first belief is that 
course registration should’ 
be an easy and centralized 
process.” 

More than 30 stu- 
dents over the years have 
worked on Semester.ly in 
order to maintain the sys- 
tem and do the legwork for 
students in advance. 

The tasks range from 
writing code to doing 
graphic designs. This way, 
students have access to an 
organized scheduling sys- 
tem. Recently, Semester.ly 
has also gone open source 


h 


to allow the general public 
to contribute to the plat- 
form. — 

The second tenet of the 
platform is that education 
should be collaborative. 
According to Presler, a big 
goal of Semester.ly is to help 
students become more con- 
nected to their institution, 
as well as each other. 

This, according to Pre- 
sler, is why Semester. ly is 
now open source: to pro- 
vide a future for the plat- 
form in which students are 
building and growing it in 
perpetuity. 


Semester.ly hopes that by 
going open source anyone 
will be able to add their 
school, feature or bug fix to 
the platform. 

Students can also bolster 
their resumes by contribut- 
ing to an open source proj- 
ect like Semester.ly. Presler 
explained that they have 
tried to provide resources 
to make contributing to Se- 
mester.ly more accessible. 

“We created documen- 
tation and tutorials which 
specifically teach beginners 
how to build and contrib- 
ute with modern tools, and 


\ ” 


we can provide mentorship 
and hands-on guidance to 
anyone who needs it,” Pre- 
sler said. “At Semester.ly, we 
really strive to give every- 
one a more stress free and 
collaborative college expe- 
rience.” 

After he graduated 
in May, Presler has been 
working for Google as an 
associate product manager. 
He and the entire Semester. 
ly team encourage all stu- 
dents to reach out and en- 
gage with the open source 
community, no matter their — 
skill level. 
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Held Hockey goes 2-0 to start the 2017 season 


By ESTHER HONG 


Sports Editor 


The Blue Jays earned 
back-to-back field hockey 


victories last weekend, 


marking their second 
Straight season opening 
with two consecutive 
wins. 

“We had a_ fantastic 
weekend, gritting out a 


tough win in lvls versus 
a very strong Washington 
& Lee team and then com- 
ing back for a decisive win 
at Goucher on Sunday,” 


Head Coach Jane Wells 
said. 
On Friday night, the 


Blue Jays opened their sea- 
son against the Washing- 
ton & Lee Generals. The 
Generals won the initial 
battle, being the first to get 
onto the scoreboard as for- 
ward Lauren Paolano took 
a pass on the near side and 
quickly found the back of 
the net to put the Generals 
up 1-0. 

The Jays quickly 
bounced back. Freshman 
midfielder Seema Sajjan 
sent a long ball to senior 
forward Morgan Pothast, 
who converted the oppor- 
tunity to a goal for the Blue 
Jays. The score was tied at 
one. 

The second half of the 
game was scoreless, as 
both teams demonstrated 
defensive resilience and re- 
mained tied at one a piece. 
The Blue Jays then fought 
through two 15-minute 
overtimes, again with no 
score. The game then came 
down to a sudden-death 
shootout. 

“Our defensive line of 
Amy Hallowell, Francesca 
Cali and Sophie Kim per- 
formed really well through- 
out both games as well, han- 
dling a lot of pressure from 
W&L in the second half 
and a tough and aggressive 
Goucher attack,” Wells said. 

After six rounds of 
penalty strokes, the Gen- 
erals’ junior forward 
Haley Tucker missed her 
attempt, opening the op- 
portunity for Hopkins to 
close out the game. Tread- 
ing through the lingering 
rain, senior forward and 
midfielder Clare Kavana- 
gh blew a shot past Wash- 
ington & Lee’s goalkeeper 
Ariyel Yavalar to secure 


the vic- 
tory 2-1. 
Tihs € 
he ao tt 
sop ho- 
more 
goalkeep- 
loo @ Jodie 
Baer iis 
earned a 
career- 
high 15 
Saw 6S, 
eight of 
which 
were in 
the 


sec- 
ond _ half 
and five 
of which 
were in 


overtime. 
Pothast 
scored her 


21st career 
goal, mov- 
ing her up 
to the 15th most career 
goals in program history. 

Friday night marked the 
Blue Jays’ first shootout win 
since the team’s 2-1 win 
against the Gettysburg Bul- 
lets in 2009 and the first win 
for new head coach Jane 
Wells. Wells, who was the 
head coach at 


lobbing the ball over the 
Gophers’ defense and goal- 
keeper Megan Wells. 

“On Sunday at Goucher, 
sophomore Katie McEr- 
lean made some fantastic 
adjustments from Friday’s 
game and paced our attack. 
She scored two goals early 

and kept up 


Rhodes _ Col- the pressure 
lege for 12 “We really and pace for 
years, 1s nOW the entirety 
the program’s focused on of the game,” 
fifth head abe Wells said. 

coach. She establishing The Jays 
led her team g high and kept the 


at Rhodes to 


consistent work 


pressure on 


10 Sue Gonter- the Gophers 
ence regular rate.” throughout 
season titles, the second 
eight confer- — JANE WELLS, half, not al- 
ence tourna- FIELD Hockey lowing a sin- 
ment champi- HEAD COACH gle Gopher 
onships and goal past 
four NCAA Baris.. Along 


Tournament appearances. 

“Tt is so exciting to start 
my first season at Hopkins 
2-0,” Wells said. 

On Sunday afternoon, 
Hopkins refocused  af- 
ter their exciting season 
opener to face the Gouch- 
er Gophers. The Blue Jays 
came out strong as soph- 
omore midfielder Katie 
McErlean scored a pair of 
goals within the first 30 
minutes of the game. 

McErlean’s_ first goal 
was off a deflection from 
senior defender Francesca 
Cali. McErlean scored her 
second after receiving a 
pass from Kavanagh and 


with the defensive pres- 
sure, the Blue Jays con- 
tinued to bring their of- 
fensive heat. Pothast and 
Kavanagh both scored to 
close the shutout victory, 
winning 4-0. 

Coach Wells credited 
the success to the team’s 
commitment and_ inten- 
sive training during pre- 
season. 

“We worked really hard, 
pushing through two-a- 
day [practices] up through 
the start of classes. We 
also kept ourselves busy 
with some other activi- 
ties off the field, including 
some volunteering, pad- 
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Sophomore Katie McErlean scored two goals in the first half of the game against Goucher. 


dle boarding and an O’s 
game,” Wells said.”We re- 
ally focused on establish- 
ing a high and consistent | 
work rate during practices 
and continuing to move 
the team culture in the 
right direction.” 

Wells is determined to 
push the program towards 
being a competitive threat | 
on the national level. She 
thanks her players, other | 
Hopkins coaches, admin- 
istrators and her assistant 
coach, Britt Walker, for the | 
support they have given to 
building the program. 

“Assistant Coach Britt 
Walker has been such a 
huge asset. She has taken 
two strong goalkeepers 
and developed them into 
phenomenal performers,” 
Wells said. “Her Division 
I playing experience has 
been integral to our team’s | 
development all over the 
field as well. It is so special 
to have an assistant who 
is a goalkeeping special- 
ist but is also able to con- 
tribute in a big way to our 
field players’ growth.” 

With a new coaching 
staff and a new mindset, 
the Blue Jays continue to 
diligently prepare for their 
upcoming games. 

Hopkins hosts their first 
home game of the season 
on Saturday, Sept. 9 at 5 
p.m. The Jays will face off 
against the 14th ranked 
University of Rochester 
Yellowjackets. 


DanLand’s NCAA football preseason 


NCAA, From B12 
task. Due to the Confer- 
ence’s lack of depth, these 
teams must be absolutely 
flawless in order to be le- 
gitimately considered for a 
playoff spot. 

The Pac-12 has a number 
of teams that could go ona 
run and reach the playoffs. 
The Conference’s strongest 
teams are the University of 
Southern California (USC) 
Trojans and the University 
of Washington Huskies. 

For the time being, how- 
ever, I am pumping the 
brakes on expectations for 
both of these teams. With 
regard to USC, the Trojans 
have failed to live up to the 
lofty expectations that are 
placed on them on a yearly 
basis. They were also not 
particularly impressive in 
their opening game on Sat- 
urday. 

As for Washington, the 
Huskies are relying on re- 
gaining their magic from 
last season, during which 
they significantly outper- 

? 


, 
t 
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formed expectations. 

Several other teams, 
including University of 
Colorado, Stanford Univer- 
sity and Washington State 
University, could very well 
make some noise in a con- 
ference that remains wide- 
open. 

Additionally, do not 
forget the University of 
California, Los Angeles 
Bruins, who are a potential 
dark horse. The Bruins, led 
by star quarterback Josh 
Rosen — completed a his- 
toric | come-from-behind 
victory this past weekend 
and could very well be a 
surprise contender this 
season. The Pac-12’s parity 
could make for an exciting 
season; However, the lack 
of a dominant team in the 
Big 12 could also end up 
keeping the Conference out 
of the Playoff. 

Last but not least is the 
Southeastern Conference, 
which appears to be the 
University of Alabama’s 
to lose. The Crimson Tide 


® 


was firing on all cylinders 
in their opening game 
against Florida State and 
look more than ready to 
avenge their second loss 
in last season’s National 
Championship. 

In the SEC West, Au- 
burn University and Loui- 
siana State University are 
Alabama's most formidable 
threats to reaching a fourth 
consecutive playoff, but 
they are just simply not on 
the same level. 

Meanwhile, the SEC East 
continues to be relatively 
weak; Do not expect Uni- 
versity of Florida, Universi- 
ty of Georgia or University 
of Tennessee to contend 
with Alabama in a poten- 
tial SEC Championship 
Game matchup. 

Alabama — led by coach 
Nick Saban — is simply too 
well coached and too tal- 
ented to be stopped and are 
expected to represent the 
SEC in the Playoff. 

The season is sure to be 
full of surprises, but for 


predictions 


the most part, the teams 
that have reached the 
first three college football 
playoffs have been pow- 
erhouse schools that lived 
up to their high expecta- 
tions. 

Of course, more than 
four teams will have dom- 
inant seasons, which will 
create an intriguing selec- 
tion process come Decem- 
ber. 

With five major con- 
ferences fighting for four 
playoff spots as well as the 
potential for two teams 
from a single conference 
to finish the season in 
the top four, there will be 
plenty of intriguing story- 


| Four” 
| has expanded the length of 


lines throughout the sea- 
son and excitement along 
the way. 

I am predicting a play- 
off comprised of Alabama, 
Ohio State, Oklahoma State 
and Penn State. However, 
in this sport, the only cer- 
tainty is uncertainty, and it 
is nearly impossible to pre- 
dict what is to come. 


; 
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Sports stats that will 
leave you dumbfounded 


David Glass 
Sportpinion 


Sports often do not make 
sense. When statistics are 
suppose to be a sure thing, 
sports continue to defy 
them. Here are some of what 
I think are the most interest- 


| ing sports stats of our time. 


1. Since each of the “Big 
professional sports 


its regular season, the team 
with the best regular season 
record in that sport's history 
has failed to win the cham- 
pionship. This includes the 
2001 Seattle Mariners (116- 
46) in the MLB who lost 
in the American League 
Championship Series, the 
2016 Golden State Warriors 
(73-9) who lost in the NBA 
Finals, the 2007 New Eng- 


| land Patriots (16-0) who lost 


the Super Bowl and the 1996 
Detroit Red Wings (62-13-7) 
in the NHL who lost in the 
Western Conference Finals. 
2. In 1997, Desmond 
Howard became the first, 
and still only, player ever to 
win Super Bowl MVP while 
only being part of the spe- 
cial teams unit. After the 
New England Patriots cut 
the Green Bay Packers’ lead 


to six, the return specialist 


secured the Packers’ vic- 
tory with a 99-yard kickoff 
return for a touchdown, 
which would turn out to be 
the last score of the game. 

3. Starting in Week 5 of 
the 2000 NFL season, the 
Baltimore Ravens failed to 
score a touchdown for five 
consecutive games. They 
nevertheless managed to 
go 2-3 during this stretch, 
in which all of their points 
were scored by kicker Matt 
Stover. In an even more baf- 
fling twist, the Ravens went 
on to lose only one other 
game all season, making it 
to and winning Super Bowl 
XXXIV. 

4. Sandy Koufax, also 
known as “The Left Arm of 
God,” is a former MLB left- 
handed pitcher, who pitched 
12 seasons for the Los An- 
geles Dodgers. Through- 
out the course of his career, 
Sandy Koufax won three Cy 
Young Awards, two World 
Series MVP Awards and one 
regular season MVP Award, 
making him the only player 
in MLB history to be award- 
ed withall three of these hon- 


. ors. His Cy Young Awards 


are particularly impressive 
due to the fact that only one 
such award was handed out 
amongst both leagues — 
the American League and 
the National League — and 
Koufax won all three unani- 
mously. In 
1972, at the 
age of 36, 
Koufax be- 
came the 
youngest 
player ever 
elected to 
the Hall: of 
Fame. 

5, De-” 
spite _ his 
shortened 
career due 
to an el- 
bow injury, 
the legend- 
ary Koufax 


had a postseason ERA of 
0.95, which is good enough 
for seventh all time. While 
impressive, Koufax’s ERA 
was not enough to outdo 
arguably the greatest hit- 
ter in baseball history, Babe 
Ruth. Ruth dedicated four 
and a half seasons to pitch- 
ing and it was not until 1919 
that he transitioned into a 
hitter. Though it was a dif- 
ferent time, Ruth posted an 
impressive 0.87 ERA over 
his postseason pitching ca- 
reer, including a 14-inning 
complete game against the 
Brooklyn Robins, in which 
he led his Red Sox to a 2-1 
victory. 

6. Mariano Rivera, a for- 
mer professional baseball 
pitcher who played 19 sea- 
sons in the MLB for the New 
York Yankees, is widely con- 
sidered one of the most dom- 
inant pitchers of all time. 
Rivera has the most saves 
in MLB history (652) and he 
holds the MLB record for the 
lowest playoff ERA over a 
career (0.70). However, there 
was one player who had his 
number: Edgar Martinez. 
The career-long Mariner 
posted a .579 batting average 
against Rivera and had an 
OPS (on-base plus slugging) 
nearly 700 points higher 
than that of anyone else with 
the same amount of plate ap- 
pearances against Rivera. 

7. José Calderon, currently 
a point guard for the Cleve- 
land Cavaliers, missed only 
three free throws cae 
his 2009 NBA season wits 
the Toronto aptors. | ’ 
is that he aid so in 1 154 free 
throw attempts. These num- 
bers led to a 98.1 free throw 
percentage, which is by far 
the best single season per- 
centage in NBA history. 

8. In 1987, Michael Jor- 
dan averaged 37.1 points per 
game, leading the League in 
only his third NBA season. 
Jordan’s remarkable scoring 
numbers resulted from him 
having more games of 50 
or more points (eight) than 
games of 25 or less points 
(seven). The next highest 
points-per-game leader 
that season was Dominique 
Wilkins, who finished the 
year with an average of 29.0 
points per game. 

Hopkins Sports 

9. During the 2016 Hop-- 
kins football season, sopho- 
more quarterback Zack Bak- 
er set a school-wide record 
with 27 consecutive comple- 
tions. Baker's streak came to 
an end against Gettysburg 
and fell two completions 
short of the D-III national 
record. 

On This Date 

10. On September 7, 1980, 
John McEnroe defeated 


Bjorn Borg in the 100th 
Men's U.S. Open. McEnroe’s 
win came just two months 
after Borg had taken the 
Wimbledon title from the 
American in five sets. 


PUBLIC DOMAIN, 


Sandy Koufax, former star pitcher of the LA Dodgers 
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Football comes from 
behind to win in OT 


ae 
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Senior place kicker Jamie Sullivan tied a Hopkins record with four field goals. 


By GREGORY MELICK 
Sports Editor 


This past Friday the 
Hopkins football team 
opened up their 2017 sea- 
son against the Washing- 
ton & Lee University Gen- 
erals in Lexington, Va. The 
Generals tested the Jays’ 
4l-game regular season 
winning streak, which 
spans back to the 2012 sea- 
son. 

Many wondered who 
the starting quarterback 
would be for the Blue 
Jays after two year-starter 
Jonathan Germano gradu- 
ated. It was sophomore 
David Tammaro who won 
the job over junior Zack 
Baker and senior Drew To- 
maini. 

The game started out 

“tough for Hopkins, as they 
gave“wp.a touchdown on 
a 12-play d¥ive.by Wash- 
ington & Lee, who ran the 
ball on all but two of those 
plays. Moreover, the Blue 
Jays’ opening drive was 
less than perfect, as a false 
start penalty forced them 
into a three-and-out. 

As the Generals con- 
tinued to run the ball and 
the Jays’ offense contin- 
ued to sputter, the Blue 
Jays found themselves in 
a 14-0 hole before they 
could get a first down. At 
that point, Tammaro got 
into gear, completing six 
out of seven passes on the 
next drive to get the Blue 
Jays to the goal line before 
being stopped and forced 
into a field goal. 

Hopkins continued to 
control the game from that 
point on, scoring 13 more 
points to take a 16-14 lead 
over the Generals. 

But at the end of the 
third quarter Washington 
& Lee found their running 
game again and rushed the 
ball seven times on an eight 
play drive to score a touch- 
down and retake the lead at 
20-16. 

With only eight min- 
utes left of play, the Gener- 
als scored another touch- 
down to extend the lead to 
26-14. Quickly bouncing 

back, Tammaro was able 
to put together two drives 
when he needed them 
most, giving the Blue Jays 
a touchdown with five 
minutes left and a field 
goal in the last 22 seconds 
of play, sending the game 
to overtime. 

In overtime the Blue 
Jays held the Generals to 
just a field goal, and Tam- 
maro capped off his first 
career start with a 17-yard 


J 


hy be 


touchdown pass to junior 
wide receiver Luke Mc- 
Fadden to win the game 
32-29. 

The game was really 
a tale of two one-dimen- 
sional teams. Hopkins 
ended the game with 426 
yards passing but only 
58 yards rushing. Mean- 
while, Washington & Lee 
had 311 yards rushing and 
only 73 yards through the 
air. 

Tammaro ended up 
setting the school record 
for pass attempts (61) and 
completions (42). His 426 
yards are the sixth-most 
in a game in Hopkins his- 
tory. One of the most tell- 
ing stats for a quarterback 
making his debut as a 
starter is turnovers, and 
Tammaro did not have any 
in the game. 

“He really took care of 
the ball and allowed us to 
win the turnover margin 
which was key,” McFad- 
den said. “He’s a guy with 


a lot of talent and is very | 


knowledgeable about the 


game. I’m really looking | 
forward to watching his | 


career progress throughout 
the next two years.” 

A close game was out 
of the ordinary for the 
Hopkins returners from 
last year’s team, who won 
all their regular season 
games by an average of 25 
points. 

“We definitely have not 
been in a game like that so 
early in the season in recent 
years, but I was really im- 
pressed with how our team 
stayed the course,” McFad- 
den said. “Obviously, we 
had some clutch plays by 
guys in really big moments 
which proved to be pivotal 
to the win, but it was re- 
ally just about the team as 
a whole never losing hope.” 

McFadden and _ senior 
wide receiver Brett Caggia- 
no were Tammaro’s favorite 
targets in his first start as 
quarterback, with McFad- 
den accruing 141 yards re- 
ceiving and Caggiano earn- 
ing 138. 

The Generals were led 
by running back Walker 
Brand, who ran for 123 
yards, as well as running 
back Josh Breece, who ran 
for 95 yards. The Gener- 
als’ quarterback Matt Sgro 
ran for 84 yards while only 
passing for 73 yards. 

Hopkins looks to con- 
tinue their regular season 
winning streak on Satur- 
day, Sept. 9 for their home 
opener against the Susque- 
hanna _ University River 
Hawks. 


SPORTS 


By COURTNEY 
COLWELL 
For The News-Letter 


This past weekend the 
Hopkins men’s water polo 
team began their season 
with a triumphant 4-0 per- 
formance. Traveling to An- 
napolis, Md. to compete in 
the Navy Labor Day Open, 
the Jays defeated Wash- 
ington & Jefferson College, 
Gannon University, Cal Lu- 
theran University and La 
Salle University over the 
course of just two days. 

The Jays benefited from 
a variety of strong perfor- 
mances this Labor Day. 
Senior goalie John Wilson 
totaled 39 saves on the 
weekend, while his co- 
captain Giorgio Cico added 
four goals and nine assists 
to his record. 

The underclassmen also 
contributed largely to the 
Jays’ success. Notably, in 
the match against Wash- 
ington & Jefferson, four 
freshmen earned their first 
career points in their colle- 
giate debuts. 

This week, we welcome 
a new addition to Colwell’s 
Court. With six assists and 
nine goals on the week- 
end, junior co-captain Josh 
Kurtz has earned the title 
of this week’s Athlete of the 
Week. 

This offensive stand- 
out has been a consistent 
contributor to the water 
polo team’s success since 
his freshman year. In the 
2015 season, Kurtz totaled 
15 goals and 31 assists. It 
should come as no surprise 
then, that by the end of last 
season, Kurtz was ranked 
12th in school history in 
career assists and 19th in 
career steals. 

Kurtz thus entered his 
junior year a poised cap- 
tain, primed to lead his 
team to victory. 

Garnering three points 
(2G, 1A) in game one 


~ COLWELL'S COURT: 


JOSERRURI Zr WATER POLO 


against Washington & Jef- 
ferson and a game-high 
four points (2G, 2A) in game 
two, Kurtz proved himself 
to be a formidable force on 
Saturday. Nevertheless, it 
was his performance the 
following day in the match 
against Cal Lutheran that 
stood out. 

With a game-best and 
career-best five goals and 
seven points, Kurtz all but 
guaranteed the Hopkins 
team their third victory of 
the season. Just hours lat- 
er, in game four versus La 
Salle, Kurtz culminated his 
weekend with an assist in 
the second period. 

Kurtz sat down with The 
News-Letter to discuss how 
he felt about his perfor- 
mances this past weekend 
as well as discuss some of 
his goals for the future. 


The News-Letter: What 
did the team do during Au- 
gust to prepare for the up- 
coming season? 


captain, I am much more 
accountable for setting an 
example for the rest of the 
team. You never want to 
ask your teammates to give 
something if you aren't 
willing to do the same ev- 
ery day. Aside from that, 
I am now in much closer 
communications with the 
coach and am making sure 
that the whole team stays 
positive throughout the 
season. 


N-L: After playing two 
matches on Saturday, how 
tired was the team go- 
ing into Sunday’s matches 
against Cal Lutheran and 
La Salle? Is it difficult to 
play so many matches over 
just two days? 

JK: We were completely 
exhausted going into the 
second day of the tourna- 
ment. Especially because 
our first game was at 8 a.m. 
which meant we had to get 
up at 5:30 a.m. Nobody real- 
ly felt 100 percent prepared 


Josh to tackle an- 
Kurtz: <A other two 
week _ be- VITAL games_ that 
fore we are STATISTICS day. Nev- 
supposed | Name: Josh Kurtz prthslees, 
to show ages jumping 
up for pre- year sds in a_ pool 
season, Sport: Water Polo will always 
the team || Major: Neuroscience wake you 
alway s_ || Hometown: El Cajon, Calf. up for a 
meets up_ fj High School: Granite Hills game. 
and _ plays 
water polo N-L: In 
for a week Sunday’s 


so we can get back into 
shape and develop some 
team chemistry before be- 
ing seen by our coach at 
Hopkins. We come back 
for preseason two weeks 
before school starts, which 
is when we start doing two 
practices per day to really 
get in shape for the season. 


N-L: How have your 
responsibilities changed 
since ‘being named cap- 
tain? 

JK: Now that I am a 


match against Cal Luther- 
an, you totaled an impres- 
sive five goals and two 
assists. How did this ac- 
complishment feel? 

JK: It just felt really 
good that I was able to 
help out the team that 
much. The match against 
Cal Lutheran was sup- 
posed to be the hardest 
game of the weekend and 
we were all really tired so 
I was just glad I could con- 
tribute as much as I did for 
my team. 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
Junior water polo captain Josh Kurtz. 


N-L: What does this 4-0 
performance mean for the 
team as a whole? 

JK: This means that we 
have the potential to have 
a really successful season 
ahead of us. We are really 
trying to make up for a 
rough season last year and 
now that the team this year 
knows what it feels like 
to come out on top after a 
hard weekend, we are more 
motivated than ever to 
train hard for our upcom- 
ing games. 


N-L: Any personal goals 
for the remainder of the 
season? 

JK: Personally, I want to 
keep getting in better shape 
so I can help out my team- 
mates during important 
matches. However, what 
is always most important 
to us is keeping up team 
morale because we play 
our best when we are hav- 
ing fun and are all on good 
terms with each other. If we 
can keep getting faster and 
stronger in the water while 
[staying] enthusiastic about 
the sport, we will set our- 
selves up to do something 
great this year, Stee 


Kurtz and the Jays will 
be back in action next 
weekend when they travel 
to Princeton, NJ. for the 
Princeton Invitational. 


M. Soccer opens season with 2-0 win over Goucher Gophers 


By EMILIE HOFFER 
Sports Editor 
The Hopkins men’s 


soccer team kicked off 
their 2017 campaign this 
past Friday against the 
Goucher College Go- 
phers. The Blue Jays made 
their season debut under 
the lights of their home 
turf, Homewood Field. 
Last year, the Jays fin- 
ished with a 12-3-3 record. 
From last year’s lineup, 
nine starting players have 
returned to give the tea 
an experienced outlook 
for their 2017 season. 
Included in the return- 
ing starters is standout 
senior goalkeeper Bryan 
See, who returns to Hop- 
kins for his master’s de- 
gree with another season 


> 


HOPKINSSPORTS.COM 
Sophomore Achim Younker scored both Blue Jay goals against Goucher. 


of eligibility. 

From the onset, the Blue 
Jays put the pressure on 
the Gophers, controlling 
much of the action on the 
field and outshooting the 
Gophers 19-6 over the du- 
ration of the game. 

“Goucher was playing 
super defensively for a 
majority of the game, so 
that made it difficult to 
execute some of the tacti- 
cal points we have been 
working on,” sophomore 
forward Achim Younker 
explained. 


Despite the pressure put 


on by the Jays, both teams 
remained scoreless after the 
first half of play. It was not 
until the 69th minute that 
the Jays took the lead with 
their first goal of the season. 

Sophomore _ defender 


\ 


Connor Jacobs carried the 
ball up the field before 
crossing over to Younker, 
whose impeccable place- 
ment landed the ball on 
the inside right post. 

Younker would find 
the goal again in the 88th 
minute. 

With the help of an as- 
sist from senior defender 
Jonah Muniz, Younker put 
the ball in the lower left 
corner, putting Hopkins 
ahead 2-0 with just sec- 
onds left to play and leav- 
ing Goucher without any 
hope to recover from their 
deficit. 

“Winning the _ first 
game of the season is al- 
ways tough, no matter 
who the opponent is, so 
coming out and getting a 
solid result gives us that 
much more confidence 
going forward,” Younker 
said. 

The victory improves 
the Blue Jays’ all-time 
record against the Go- 
phers to 8-0-2 and 5-0-1 at 
Homewood Field. 

While the Jays’ offense 
was explosive in the sec- 
ond half, the shutout 
would not have been pos- 
sible without See’s five 
saves. The game marked 
See’s 15th career shutout, 
which ranks seventh best 
in program’s history. 

Younker, who tied his 
career high with two goals 
against the Gophers, rec- 
ognizes the team is still 
relatively young, despite 


¥ 
A 


returning a solid number 
of players from last sea- 
son. In fact, of the four 
Jays that started on attack, 
three were freshmen mak- 
ing their collegiate debut 
on the field. 

“We have been work- 
ing hard all preseason to 
build chemistry and cohe- 
siveness [on offense], and 
we still can get so much 
better playing together,” 
Younker said. “I think we 
have amazing potential 
that we are just starting to 
reach.” 

As the season contin- 
ues, the Blue Jays have 
their sights set on the Cen- 
tennial Conference Cham- 
pionship. 

The Jays finished the 
2016 season 6-3 in the 
Conference, before fall- 
ing short to eighth-ranked 
Franklin & Marshall in the 
Conference Tournament. 

“Our number one goal 
for this season is to win 
the Conference,” Younker 
said. 

“After coming up short 
in the semifinals last year, 
the team has been hungry 
to get right back to the 
Conference Champion: 
ship where we all believe 
we should be.” 

The Blue Jays will con- 
tinue their championship 
pursuit in the next regular 
season game against the 
Manhattanville — College 
Valiants on the road this 
Saturday, Sept. 9. Kickoff 
will take place at 2:30 p.m. 


. y ® 
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CALENDAR 
Friday 
Volleyball @ Mary Washington, 3 p.m. 
WaterPolo @ Princeton, 5 p.m. 


Dip You KNow? 


Junior Felicia Koerner has been 
named the Centennial Conference 
Women’s Cross Country Athlete of 
the Week for her first-place finish in 
the Mustang Stampede. She finished 
with a personal best time of |4:37.4 
in the 4K race. 


Saturday 
Football vs. Susquehanna, 1 p.m. 
Field Hockey vs. Rochester, 4:30 p.m. 


Football teams show 
postseason promise 


Daniel Landy 
DanLand 


The start of the new 
school year means students 
are returning to the class- 
room and college football 
teams are returning to the 
gridiron. The first week of 
the 2017 college football 
season did not disappoint. 

Although the season is 
just beginning, it is never 
too early to look ahead to 
January and preview the 
College Football Playoff. 
As the season starts to get 
underway, let’s examine 
the college football land- 
scape and look at which 
teams from the major con- 
ferences will be legitimate 
contenders to reach the 
Playoff. 

First up is the Atlantic 
Coast Conference, home 
of the defending national 
champions, the Clemson 
University Tigers. 

Once again, Clemson ap- 
pears to be the ACC’s most 
sound team and could very 
well be on its way to a third 
consecutive playoff. The 
Tigers are looking to Kelly 
Bryant to assume the man- 
tle of quarterback, follow- 
ing the departure of back- 
to-back Heisman Trophy 
finalist Deshaun Watson. 

Bryant has some large 
shoes to fill, and his play 
will be a critical factor in 
Clemson’s ability to win in 
an ultra competitive confer- 
ence. 

If the Tigers are unable 
to equal their success from 
the past two seasons, the 
Louisville University Car- 
dinals are the next most 
likely team to represent 
the ACC in the Playoff. 

The Cardinals, led by 
defending Heisman win- 
ner Lamar Jackson, will 
rely on their high-powered 
offense to lead the way. 
Clemson and Louisville 
played what was, in my 


the first time since the 
2014-2015 season. 

Next up is the Big Ten 
Conference, home to four 
teams that are more than 
capable of playing for a 
national championship 
— Ohio State University, 
Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University of Michi- 
gan and University of Wis- 
consin. 

Each of these four teams 
has a strong offense as 
well as a formidable de- 
fense that can reliably shut 
down the opposition. Most 
of these teams’ strengths 
are comparable, making 
it hard to differentiate be- 
tween them 

Ohio State quarterback 
J.T. Barrett and Penn State 
running back Saquon Bar- 
kley are Heisman-caliber 
playmakers that can give 
their respective teams an 
edge in tight games. Mean- 
while, Wisconsin has a 
slight advantage with re- 
gard to scheduling. The 
Wisconsin Badgers are not 
in the other three teams’ 
division and will only play 
against another Big Ten 
team once during the regu- 
lar season — a home game 
against the University of 
Michigan. 


The Michigan Wolver- | 


ines, on the other hand, 


will play each of the three | 
teams. Two of those games | 


will be on the road and 
the other will be at home 
against an Ohio State team 
that has not lost to Michi- 
gan since 2011. 

The Big Ten will argu- 
ably be the strongest con- 
ference in the nation this 
year, so do not be surprised 
if the conference snags two 
Playoff spots. 

After failing to send 
a team to the Playoff last 
season, the Big 12 has two 
teams with the potential 
to finish the 2017 season in 
the top four. And no, one of 
them is not the over-hyped 
University of Texas Long- 
horns, who started off the 
season with a disappoint- 
ing loss to University of 
Maryland. 

The Conference’s two 
top teams — University of 
Oklahoma and Oklahoma 
State University — _ hail 
from the Sooner State and 


opinion, the are on a col- 
best game lision course 
of the 2016 The Big Ten for what will 
regular sea- bl likely be the 
son. Expect will arguably Conference’s 
their clash be the strongest de facto 
on Sept. 16 ; champion- 
this year to conference mM ship game 
be another the nation this on Nov. 4 in 
memorable Stillwater, 
contest. year, SO do not be Okla. Okla- 

The Flori- homa_ State's 


da State Uni- 


surprised. 


schedule is 


versity Semi- 
noles also seemed poised 
for a strong season head- 
ing into their first game 
this past weekend. 
However, a bleak per- 
formance against the Uni- 
versity of Alabama Crim- 
son Tide on Saturday and 
a season-ending injury 
to quarterback Deondre 
Francois have dashed the 
Seminoles’ hopes of re- 
turning to the Playoff for 


‘ v % 


relatively 
manageable, while Okla- 
homa has a daunting game 
at Ohio State this coming 
Sunday. 

Should Oklahoma emerge 
from Sunday’s game victori- 
ous, the hype surrounding 
them will increase dramati- 
cally. 

That being said, beating 
the Ohio State Buckeyes in 
Columbus will be no small 

See NCAA, B10 


Blue Jays conquer ier Generals i in overti 
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Returning from a 14-0 deficit, the Blue Jays bounced back to take the Washington and Lea Univer- ae 


sity Generals to overtime. Sophomore quarterback David Tammaro capped his first career start with a 
17-yard touchdown pass to junior wide receiver Luke McFadden, securing the comeback victory for. 
Hopkins. With this win, the Jays continue their regular-season winning streak, which startedinthe __ 


2012 season. 


Men’s soccer defeats 
Goucher 


Bil 


Colwell’s Court: 
Josh Kurtz 


Field hockey earns 
2-0 record ‘ 


The Blue Jays started 
strong with a victory over 
the Goucher College Go- 
phers in their season opener. 
Sophomore forward Achim 
Younker scored both goals 


Junior co-captain Josh 
Kurtz had a standout of- 


fensive performance at the 


Navy Water Polo Labor 
Day Open, tallying six as- 
sists and nine goals on the 


Wells and new assistant coach 
Britt Walker their first two 


for Hopkins. 


Pace B11 weekend. 


Pace B11 


wins at Hopkins. 
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Water polo dominates tournament with 4-0 record 


By EMILIE HOFFER 
Sports Editor 


Last year, the Hopkins 
men’s water polo team had 
a slow 0-9 start to their 2016 
season. This past weekend, 
however, the Jays entered 
the pool as a completely dif- 
ferent team. 

The Blue Jays kicked off 
their season on Saturday, 
Sept. 2 with a 13-1 win 
against the Washington 
& Jefferson College Presi- 
dents at the Navy Labor 
Day Open. From there, the 
Jays continued to reap win 
after win, finishing the 
weekend with a perfect 4-0 
record to start their 2017 
campaign. 

Senior captain and goal- 
ie John Wilson explained 
how keeping the team’s 
morale high and starting 
off a new season on a clean 
slate helped to propel the 
team into the season. 

“Dealing with such a dif- 
ficult schedule last season 
was grueling but provided 
the returners with good 
motivation to work hard in 
preparation for this year,” 
Wilson said. “With experi- 
enced leadership and a hard 
working group of newcom- 
ers, we're off to a strong 
start and looking forward to 
pushing ourselves.” 

It took just 20 seconds for 
the Jays to score their first 
goal of the season, thanks 
to junior attacker Andreas 
Katsis, who scored off an 
assist from junior co-cap- 
tain Josh Kurtz. Within 80 
seconds of play, the Jays 


took a 3-0 lead over the 
Presidents. 

In their second game of 
the day, Hopkins took on the 
Gannon University Golden 
Knights for their closest 
game of the tournament. 
The Blue Jays edged out the 
Golden Knights 12-11. 

Much of the match went 
back and forth between the 
two teams, both of which 
entered the third quarter 
with four goals apiece. A 
pair of back-to-back goals 
by Hopkins in the third 
quarter pushed them past 
the Golden Knights. 

With the Golden Knights 
fighting back and the score 
now tied at 6-6, junior co- 
captain Giorgio Cico and 
fellow junior, attacker Ryan 
Masi, pushed the Jays into 
the lead, scoring goals just 
61 seconds apart. Both Cico 
and Masi finished the game 
with hat tricks. 

With just under 90 sec- 
onds left in the third quarter, 
the Jays further extended 
their lead to three with goals 
from Katsis and sophomore 
attacker Finn Banks. 

Hopkins entered the next 
day of the tournament look- 
ing to advance their perfect 
2-0 record. Kurtz led the Jays 
in their opening match of the 
day against the Cal Lutheran 
University Kingsmen. 

The game stayed close 
until the second quarter, 
with both teams tied at four 
at the 6:37 mark. After that, 
it was all Hopkins. 

The Blue Jays went on an 
8-1 run in a span of almost 
16 minutes, bringing them 

k 
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Junior Giorgio Cico earns his first hat trick of the year and the 16th of his career. 


to a 12-5 lead. Kurtz kicked 
off the Jays’ run with three 
goals followed by goals 
from five different Blue Jays. 
Kurtz would finish off the 
match with an impressive 
five goals and two assists. 
Hopkins wrapped up 
their successful showing 
at the Labor Day Open 
against the La Salle Univer- 
sity Explorers. The match 
remained even for the first 
quarter of play, until fresh- 
man driver Olin Shipstead 
kicked off a long, six-goal 
run for the Jays, putting 
Hopkins up 9-2 at the half. 
A total of 10 different 
Blue Jays scored in the final 
match to claim the win and 
round off a perfect, unde- 
feated record after the first 
tournament of the season. 
“We're proud of the char- 
acter that the team demon- 
strated, especially our six 


freshmen who combined 
for 14 goals and six assists 
in their first weekend of 
college water polo,” Wilson 
said. : 

Meanwhile, on defense, 
Wilson managed an. im- 
pressive 39 saves on the 
weekend and now ranks 
third in school ‘history for 
career saves. 

The Blue Jays hope to 
continue their success 
when they return to the 
pool next weekend for the 
Princeton Invitational. 

“We have our work cut 
out for us going into Princ- 
eton next weekend, espe- 
cially cleaning up our com- 
munication in the 1% 


Wilson said. “But I think we 


are very well positioned at 

this time in the season.” 
Hopkins will take on the 

1ith-ranked Princeton Ti 

on Friday, Sept. 8 at 9 p.m. 
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Letter from the editor 


Congratulations Class of 2021! We at The News-Letter are 
so excited to welcome you to campus and introduce you 
to everything Hopkins has to offer. 


You've probably learned a lot from Orientation Week — 
like how Dining Dollars work and where all the dorms 
are. You ventured into the city for Baltimore Day, and 
you attended info sessions about everything from sex ed 
to thriving in college-level mathematics. But that’s only 
a taste of what Hopkins and Baltimore have to offer you. 


That’s where we come in. The editors at the University’s 
oldest student-run publication have compiled lists, in- 
terviews, spotlights and photos to give you the best pos- 
sible introduction to attending this University. 


In these pages you'll find everything from advice on 
picking a major to tips on how to be the best roommate 
— as told in dog memes. Venture off campus and explore 
the best activities, restaurants and artistic venues in 
Baltimore. Check out a photo summary of the 2016-2017 
school year to get yourself up to speed and meet all the 
incredible editors who have brought you this magazine. 


The Cover-Letter is the best guide to creating a fantastic 
four years at Hopkins for yourself (it’s certainly much 
better than the Guidebook app). I hope it gets you ex- 
cited to attend classes, to explore Baltimore and, most 
of all, to carve out your own place in the Hopkins com- 
munity. : 


— Gillian Lelchuk 
ves Editor 2017- 2018 
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FEC 
The Fresh Food G@afe is a heavenly 
Students joke 


all-you-can-e 
that the FFC actually stands for, 
“Freshmen Food Cafe? because the whole 
Cafeteria is literally filled With'a 
simple meal swipe you can have have unlimited access. 
to burgers, pasta, Salad, curly fries and so much 
The FFG. also, has waffle machines onda 
omelette pans. At 9 p.m. during weekdays, 
FRChosts Late Night, where they serve comfort 
food such as pancakes, tater tots and\chicken 
tenders? 


Occasionally, the FFE 
hosts Sterling Brunch, where servings 
of smoked salmon and cocktail 


shrimps are 
with live jazz music. 


Brody 
Brody Learning Commons is the newer 
half of the library. The walls are made of 
glass windows, allowing natural light to 
illuminate its interior. Brody is open 24/7, 
making it the go-to place to pull all-night- 
ers before an exam. Brody is also home to 
the Daily Grind Cafe where you can or- 
der anything from iced lattes to breakfast 
sandwiches. The atrium and the reading 
room are popular spots for studying. All of 
the group study rooms are complete with 
whiteboards and markers. 


The Hopkins Bubble 
The Hopkins Bubble is a metaphor for 
the fact that students never leave 
Homewood Campus. Many new students 


é Ronny D’s 


Dank . Studying | have a perception that Baltimore is 
Mane ' dangerous beyond the borders of Charles Village. 
Machine* 4 But of course, that is absolutely not true. There are 
i 


so many vibrant locations to explore in Baltimore 
and numerous ways to indulge yourself in the 
local community. From Station North to 
Hampden, Waverly to Fells Point, 
Baltimore is a dynamic city of art, culture 
and amazing food. If you haven't been 
outside the Hopkins Bubble yet, 
try planning something for the 
upcoming weekend! 


The Hopkins Meme Page is a Facebook group where 
students rant about the “joys” of college life. If you 
haven't joined the group yet, you're definitely miss- 
ing out. Students from all years and majors bond 
over tragic posts complaining about their plummet- 
ing GPAs. It’s probably one of the few places at Hop- 
kins where you will feel the most school spirit. 


*Facebook group name subject to change 


: eae : wm 10 to” : 
campuses=like!Peabody-Conservatory-and-the-Medi= 
cal campus. The bus can be 
and is different for weekdays Itisa 


great way for students to escape the Hopkins bubble. 
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What’s the Best Class You’ve Ever Taken? 


By ESTHER HONG 

Sports Editor 
elcome, freshmen! 
We know that figur- 


ing out what classes 

to take can be dif- 

ficult and stressful. 
So here are some suggestions from 
six upperclass- 
men. 


Name: _ Eliza- 
beth Wuerstle 
Year: Senior 
Major(s): Inter- 
national Studies 
and Economics 
Favorite class: 
Age of Tolstoy 
What makes it 
special? 

“My favorite 
class at Hopkins 
was Age of Tolstoy, a Russian histo- 
ry class that analyzed late imperial 
Russian history through works of 
literature from the time period. I en- 
joyed getting to read many classics, 
such as War and Peace and A Hero 
of Our Time, and see how political 
events of the early 20th century were 
reflected in the literature.” 


COURTESY OF ELIZA- 
BETH WUERSTLE 


Name: Harrison Folk 
Year: Junior 
Major(s): Civil Engineering 
Favorite class: 
Solid Mechanics & Theory of Struc- 
tures 
What makes it special? 

“Solid Mechanics & Theory of 
Structures is by far my favorite class. 
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It is a great class 
because it al- 
lows students to 
delve into solv- 
ing real-world, 
meaningful 
problems. It’s 
the first class 
that makes you 
think ‘Wow, 
this is what be- 
ing a civil en- 
gineer is like’ 
We learned how to... determine the 
stress induced in beams and col- 
umns and the deflections of certain 
points of structures.” 


COURTESY OF 
HARRISON FOLK 


Eliza- 
Winkel- 


Name: 
beth 
hoff 
Year: Senior 
Major(s): — Ar- 
chaeology, Nat- 
ural Sciences 
Favorite class: 
Archaeology at 
the Crossroads 
What makes it 
special? 

“It’s a fresh- 
man seminar or 
a normal class every other year and 
it’s taught in a seminar format, usu- 
ally in the archaeological museum [in 
Gilman]. 

“It teaches the basics of archaeo- 
logical thinking through interesting 
case studies and working with and 
handling actual objects from the mu- 
seum. Three students, including me, 
from that 12 person class went on to 
change their majors to archaeology, 


COURTESY OF ELIZA- 
BETH WINKELHOFF 
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and the professor, Emily Anderson, 
is now my advisor.” 


Name: Michelle Abt 

Year: Junior 

Major(s): Cognitive Science 

Favorite class: 

Introduction to Social Policy: Balti- 
more and Beyond 

What makes it special? 

“{It] was my favorite class be- 
cause it dove into the social issues 
and crises that face our community 
and nation. Not only did the course 
help transform students into more 
informed citizens, but also the topics 
discussed are the main focus of my 
Social Policy minor. 

“The course 
was taught by 
three professors, 
which allowed 
for multiple 
perspectives on 
the same issues. 
Our weekly 
readings and 
reflections were 
very intrigu- 
ing... The class 
size was also 
small enough 
to allow for in- 


timate and engaging class discus- 
sions.” 


COURTESY OF 
MICHELLE ABT 


Name: Laura Oing 
Year: Sophomore 
Major(s): Writing Seminars 
Favorite class: 
Great Books at Hopkins 
What makes it special? 
“I really liked Great Books at 


Want to join the newspaper? We're looking for writers, 
photographers, copy editors, illustrators, webmasters 
and people to join our business/marketing team. Contact 
managing@jhunewsletter.com for more info! 


Hopkins, which 
is a freshman 
seminar. We got 
to move through 
so many dif- 
ferent pieces of 
literature in one 
semester. I also 
just really like 
the whole idea/ 
concept that the 
course is based 
on. Basically 
the professors who teach the class 
change often, and each year the pro- 
fessors each pick two of their favor- 
ite books and we read those. We get 
both lectures and discussions that 
are interesting and engaging.” 


COURTESY OF 
LAURA OING 


Name: Justin Stith 

Year: Junior 

Major: Environmental Engineering 
Favorite class: Leading Change 
What makes it special? 

“Not only was the professor 
very passionate and interesting, re- 
gardless of what he was saying, but 
he also loved to hear what his stu- 
dents had to say. He valued their 
input and opin- 
ions and goals 
when it came 
to making their 
own __ personal 
change. I want 
to save the en- 
vironment. 
This class 
gave me the 
hope that I can 
make my own 
change. “ 
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How | Picked My Major at Hopkins 


By DIVA PAREKH 
Copy Editor 


here are three types of 
freshmen who enter Hop- 


kins. 
First: the one who 
knows exactly what 


they want do with their life and is 
driven from the beginning toward 
that goal. This person knows what 
they want to major in, knows what 
career it’ll lead them to and will 
probably be seen in 10 years doing 
exactly that. If that’s you, I’m hap- 
py for you and only a little jealous 
that you've already figured it out. 

But even though you have this 
specific goal in mind, don’t let that 
stop you from exploring. Maybe 
you'll pick up a second major or a 
minor. Maybe you'll go abroad and 
study Italian for a semester. 

Ail I’m saying is, keep yourself 
open to opportunities, because 
even though you know what you 
want to study, you never know 
when something might come along 
and change the way you see the 
world. 

Second: the one who comes in 
thinking they know what they 
want to major in but has a differ- 


FILE PHOTO 
Students like to spend time on Gilman Quad during the first few weeks of the fall semester. 


ent answer every time you ask un- 
til they finally figure it out. Twenty 
years later, they’re the ones who'll 
be telling their kids with utmost 
pride, “Back in my day, I changed 
my major five times.” If that’s you, 
I admire you for having the guts to 
admit that you were wrong and to 
try your hardest to find the right 
path. Eventually, know that you 
will, just because you care enough 
to keep searching. Sometimes, you 
just need to figure out what you 
don’t want to major in to decide 
what you do. 

Third: the undecided. Ask them 
their major and they'll either tilt 
their head downward and mumble 
“lm undecided,” or they'll defi- 
antly proclaim “I have no idea.” 
They’re the ones who are going 
to be all over the place, trying all 
kinds of different classes until they 
find that one thing they want to 
major in. And then they’ll realize 
they picked up a bunch of minors 
or additional majors on the way 
without even knowing it. 

If this is you, be the defiant kind. 
Don’t let your indecision stress you 
out. There is absolutely nothing 
wrong with not knowing what you 
want to do. Once you decide, you'll 
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know you made the right choice, 
because you tried everything you 
thought could remotely interest 
you before you finally filled out 
that major declaration form. 

Coming in freshman year, I fell in 
the third category: utterly and com- 
pletely undecided. Making small 
talk and introducing myself to peo- 
ple on move-in day, I was the only 
one who didn’t have a clear answer 
to the dreaded “what's your major” 
question. 

Orientation can be incredibly 
overwhelming, especially when 
you see those thou- 
sands of people pour- 
ing onto Homewood 
Field during kickoff. 
Sitting there in those 
bleachers, I felt like 
I was the only one 
out there who didn’t 
have a clue. Every- 
one seemed so sure of 
themselves. They had 
these plans of what 
to do with their lives, 
they had goals for the future. And 
there I was, confused, wondering 
why I even got in. 

Through orientation I discov- 
ered departments and majors I 
didn’t even know existed. Every- 
thing seemed so new and interest- 
ing to me, but with each new and 
exciting find, I felt increasingly 
lost. 

You'd think this would end with 
an epiphany of some sort, but it 
doesn’t. Orientation ended. Classes 
started. I was still the same amount 
of confused, so I just pushed the 
question out of my mind. I just as- 
sumed eventually it would come to 
me, and that was one of the best de- 
cisions of my freshman year. 

When I stopped obsessing over 
what I might major in, I just focused 
on my classes. My physics class was 
amazing, the professor was exactly 
what you might imagine an eccen- 
tric iohiyates professor to be. When 
my grades slipped, he called me 
into his office not to yell at me like I 


classes. 
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When I stopped 
obsessing over 
what I might 
major in, I just 
focused on my 


thought he would but to ask me how 
I was adjusting to life and academ- 
ics in a different country and to let 
me know he was there if I needed 
anything. 

Above everything else, there was 
the collaboration. Coming from a 
very competitive high school, that 
wasn’t something I was used to, 
but from the first day onwards, my 
study group started turning into my 
friends. And as the homework got 
harder, the group just kept grow- 
ing. People I barely knew stayed up 
till 2 a.m. helping me with one prob- 
lem. The group chat 
went from discussing 
homework to cracking 
the stupidest jokes. 

Yes, I loved the 
subject, but I had also 
fallen in love with the 


community. 

At that point, my 
major really just 
picked itself. 


I was: satisfied by 
the end of my fresh- 
man year that I had used my first 
semester and intersession to ex- 
plore the areas I was even slightly 
curious about. I picked the English 
minor because I knew there was no 
way I'd survive without a human- 
ity in my schedule, and that hu- 
manities-STEM balance had been 
important to me since high school. 
Computer science was some- 
thing I’d always wanted to try. In 
the ninth grade, I was told girls 
couldn’t do it. So I dropped out, 
because I was afraid. I tried it my 
freshman year, and just like that 
it became another minor. At some 
point, a math minor found its way 
in there too. 

There we have it. Decisions made. 
College plan created. After that, I 
still have no idea what I want to do. 
Maybe the answer will present itself 
someday, maybe it won't. But no mat- 
ter what, I’ll be fine, because I know 
that what I’m doing at this moment 
makes me happy, and that’s really all 
I can ask for. 
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There are tons of tasty brunch options like the Crab Cake Benedict at Miss Shirley's in Roland Park. 


By SABRINA CHEN 


Science & Technology Editor 


1. Eat a whole funnel cake 
at S Eas Fair (the largest run 
student fair in America). 


If fried goodness isn’t your 
thing, there’s plenty more to check 
out during the best weekend of the 
year. There are food trucks on the 
Freshman Quad, free concerts on 
the Beach and different vendors 
that sell goods and crafts from Fri- 
day through Sunday. 


2. Take a stroll through 
Wyman Park to Hampden. 


In Hampden take some time to 
check out the thrift shops, art exhib- 
its and restaurants. 

Grab a scoop of ice cream at The 
Charmery, known for their unique, 
Baltimore-inspired flavors like Tell 
Tale Chocolate for Edgar Allan Poe 
and Old Bay Caramel for the ar- 
ea’s favorite seasoning. Talk about 
a perfect way to spend a sunny 
weekend afternoon! 


out one (or all) of 


Sak ry 
top breakfast 


Baltimore’s 
spots. 


Captain Crunch French Toast at 
Blue Moon Cafe and the Crab Cake 
Benedict at Miss Shirley’s are two of 
my top favorites. The nearby Paper- 
moon Diner in Remington is only a 
short walk away and has great pan- 
cakes, omelettes, milkshakes and 
kooky décor that’s sure to keep you 
both full and entertained. 


4. Visit the Peabody Library 
in Mount Vernon. 


Only a short JHMI ride away, 
the Peabody Library is rumored to 
be the model for the library in Dis- 
ney’s Beauty and the Beast. It has over 
300,000 volumes and you can of- 
ten find wedding receptions, fancy 
cocktail parties and other events be- 
ing held there. 

Afterwards grab a latte at one 
of Mount Vernon’s hipster coffee 
shops like The Bun Shop or Cer- 
emony Coffee Roasters. 
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5. Go to the Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Art (BMA). 


The BMA is located just at the 
edge of campus, at the corner of N. 
Charles St. and Art Museum Dr. Not 
only does the museum have a great 
collection of works to enjoy, admis- 
sion is free! Pack a picnic lunch to 
eat in the sculpture garden, or head 
to Gertrude’s restaurant (inside the 
museum) for some of Baltimore’s 
best crab cakes. 


6. Visit Washington D.C. 
for the Cherry Blossom Festi- 
val in April. 


The nation’s capital is just an $8 
one-hour train ride away at Penn 
station and makes for the perfect 
day or weekend trip. Many stu- 
dents also enjoy taking part in the 
various parades and protests that 
happen in D.C. throughout the 
year. 


7. Go to the Lighting of the 
Quads. 


Lighting of the Quads is a win- 
ter kick-off event with lights, a 
cappella groups, hot chocolate, 
gingerbread house building and 
a fireworks show. Load up on free 
sweets and watch the fireworks all 
while taking a much-needed study 
break. 


8. Explore some of the hid- 
den locations on campus. 


Get lost in the steam tunnels, 
sneak up to the top of the Gilman 
Clock Tower or stargaze from the 
Bloomberg Telescope. The best 
freshman year memories are spent 
exploring campus with a group of 
friends. Just don’t get caught in the 
steam tunnels! 


9. Come back to campus 
for Intersession. 


Intersession is a three-week pe- 
riod in January where students can 
take free classes like “The Archeol- 
ogy of Beer” or “Humor Poetry”. 

You can take around two or 
three classes as pass/fail and even 
sign up for study abroad programs 
such as “Social Entrepreneurship” 
in Denmark or “Tropical Biology” 
in the Galapagos Islands. It’s the 
fun of college in a low-stress, re- 
laxed environment. 


10. Find your favorite study 
spot on campus. 


Ask any Hopkins student and 
they’ll talk to you about their go- 
to study spot. There’s plenty on 
campus so you can figure out what 
works best for you. Whether it is the 
Beach on a sunny Friday afternoon, 
the Brody reading room, the Mudd 
Atrium or D level in the morning 
hours, your favorite study spot is 
out there just waiting to be discov- 
ered! 


=. 
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By ALYSSA WOODEN 


News & Features Editor 


ow that you’re an offi- 

cial Hopkins student, 

you'll probably be 

spending quite a bit of 

time in Brody Learn- 
ing Commons or the Milton S. Eisen- 
hower Library (MSE). 

These enormous, interconnected 
buildings are full of resources and 
take some time to get used to. This 
guide will help you sift through ev- 
erything the library has to offer and 
give you tips on how to survive all 
those long nights spent studying. 


Brody Terrace 
This is the outdoor patio between 
Brody and MSE. The tables with 
built-in sun umbrellas make it the 
perfect spot to eat lunch and get 
some work done on a nice day. Stu- 
dent groups hold fundraisers here 
all the time, and sometimes you 
might get lucky and score a free t- 

shirt, sticker or water bottle. 


Brody Café 

The one-stop refueling station for 
everyone spending their day in the 
library. I recommend the Jamaican 
meat pie if you need something to 
tide you over until dinner, the black 
bottom muffin if you're looking to 
indulge and the Jitter Machine drink 
if you're preparing for an all-nighter. 

The café is also a great place for 
group or individual study, with 
plenty of natural light and the pleas- 
ant aroma of coffee. 


Librarians 

MSE is staffed with dozens of 
data consultants, archivists, research 
specialists and more. 

Student Engagement and Infor- 
mation Fluency Librarian Shannon 
Simpson encourages students to 
drop by the Research Consultation 
Office with any questions. 

“Being able to analyze information 
for the things you need and determine 
if and how you might use something 
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is not that easy,” she wrote in an email 
to The News-Letter. “We know that all 
of this information can be overwhelm- 
ing and we will happily take the time 
to help you figure things out as many 
times as it takes. Just ask!” 

Heidi Herr, librarian for English 
and Philosophy and outreach librar- 
ian for Special Collections, also en- 
joys helping students, along with the 
many other aspects of her job. 

“IT get to do traditional librar- 
ian responsibilities, like selecting 
academic resources for English and 
Philosophy studies and helping stu- 
dents craft research strategies, while 
at the same time [I] have the freedom 
to create student engagement proj- 
ects, like hosting our annual edible 
book festival, Read It and Eat It,” she 
wrote in an email to The News-Letter. 


Library Resources 

The library’s film collection con- 
tains a vast number of titles that 
aren’t available on most streaming 
services. 

If MSE doesn’t carry the book 
you're looking for, you can search 
BorrowDirect, a network of librar- 
ies from the nation’s top universities, 
including Harvard, Stanford and 
MIT and have materials delivered to 
Hopkins. 


Research 

Tackling a major research project 
or paper can seem overwhelming at 
first, but MSE is full of resources to 
help you every step of the way. Li- 
brarians like Simpson offer one-on- 
one research support. 

“We'll talk all about their projects 
and I help them come up with new 
avenues to explore or different ways 
to focus their research,” Simpson 
wrote. “I helped one student with a 
Public Health paper on HIV in Gha- 
na... It was all really talking through 
this neat research project and then re- 
ally thinking about what he needed... 
until we were able to find a really cool 
source that was perfect for his paper.” 

Another library-sponsored paid 
research program, Freshman Fel- 
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lows, selects 
four freshmen 
to engage in a 
year-long _re- 
search project. 
The fellows are 
given access to 
MSE Special 
Collections and 
are mentored by 
curatorial staff. 

“I had _ the 
best time this 
past year men- 
toring a student 


in the Fresh- 
man Fellows 
program,” Herr 
wrote, “The 


student explored all things pertain- 
ing to the corset, the Dress Reform 
movement and 19th century femi- 
nism... her research has directly im- 
pacted the type of materials we ac- 
quire in Special Collections, making 
our collection landscape more di- 
verse and connecting it with issues 
that are still relevant today!” 


M-level 

Next level down is M-level, a 
jack-of-all trades section of MSE 
with couches, group tables and in- 
dividual desks and cubicles. It’s not 
silent, but it’s usually pretty easy to 
stay focused. The circulation desk 
and one of the printing rooms are on 
this level, as well as a weird metal 
sculpture that’s fun to stare at while 
you're pretending to do work. 


A-level 

Another flight of stairs down is A- 
level, a major group study space with 
big tables. Once I was in here with 
the rest of the News & Features team 
around 1 a.m. and someone gave us a 
cake. Like an actual, full-size, mostly- 
intact cake. We had no forks so we 
had to eat it with our hands, but it’s 
one of my favorite memories from 
freshman year. 


Brody Atrium 
The quintessential group study 
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The Brody Atrium is a popular spot for students looking to study with others. 


space at Hopkins. This space is home 
to the most comfortable chairs on 
campus, along with whiteboards, TV 
monitors and tables that make it the 
perfect collaborative environment. 
Unlike MSE, Brody is open 24/7, so if 
you're staying past 3 a.m. this room 
is probably where you'll find your- 
self. 


Group Study Rooms 

Interspersed throughout both 
buildings are dozens of smaller 
rooms that can be reserved online 
for group study sessions. You can’t 
reserve them more than 24 hours in 
advance, and they fill up quickly, so 
plan ahead. 


B-level 
Just below the Brody Atrium, this 
level consists of individual cubicles 
located within stacks on stacks of 
books. It’s silent, but not deathly si- 
lent, which makes it a great place to 
settle in and get some intense, hard- 
core studying done. Make sure to 
come early if you want to find a 
good space, especially during finals 
week. (Actually, that goes for every- 

where in the building.) 


C- and D-level 
Silent, isolated dungeon rooms. 
Just don’t go down here. It’s not 
worth it. 
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Tips for the First Freshman (Class Without Covered Grades 


By GREGORY MELICK 
Sports Editor 


elcome. to Johns 
Hopkins University, 
where people will 
assume you want to 
be a doctor and will 
also butcher your school’s name in 
ways you would never imagine (no, 
it’s not John Hopskins). Here are some 
of my best tips for a fledgling Blue Jay: 


Dorms: In response to your lack of 
covered grades, it seems that the ad- 
ministration has tried 
to make up for that 
by putting air condi- 
tioning in the AMRs. 
In the past, they have 
been unbearable in 
the summer, but luck- 
ily for those of you 
living there this year, 
you will not need to 
invest in hundreds of 
fans and deal with the 
smell of sweat every- 
where. 

For those (most) of you with room- 
mates, my advice is to be friendly, 
but don’t expect to make a lifelong, 
everlasting friendship with the per- 
son you live with. A much better 
strategy, in my opinion, is to just try 
to coexist with your roommate. Di- 
vide the space from the beginning so 
your roommate is not taking up the 
entirety of the floor by October. If 
you have separate living areas, they 
can worry about their space and you 
worry about your own. 

A final piece of advice is to get a 
can of Febreze from the very begin- 
ning. You never know what type of 
food your roommate will have or 
what workout clothes will sit in the 
room for weeks, so having a can of 
Febreze is your best bet for neutraliz- 
ing any unforeseen odors that make 
their way to your side of the room. 


Activities: Hopkins has every 
sort of opportunity you can imag- 
ine. There are so many different 


Leave no grate 
or stairwell 
unchecked. You 
might find... a 
place to leave 
your mark. 


types of people here that you will 
find your niche by just pursu- 
ing what you are most passion- 
ate about. There are 12 a cappella 
groups on campus, over 20 dance 
groups and many other groups for 
whatever you love to do. 

There are video game tourna- 
ments from FIFA to Super Smash 
Bros. There are also club sports 
teams and intramural leagues for 
sports from basketball to innertube 
water polo (highly recommended). 
These types of groups and activities 
are probably the best way to make 
new friends at Hop- 
kins, because they will 
connect you with peo- 
ple who share a mutual 
interest in something, 
no matter how obscure 
it is. 


Courses: Your class 
already is unique in a 
way no freshman class 
at Hopkins has been 
in 45 years: You won't 
have covered grades. 
This Hopkins tradition was started 
in 1971 and aimed to ease the tran- 
sition to college. This policy made 
your first semester grades show up 
as either satisfactory or unsatisfac- 
tory. 

Though your fall grades will be 
showing up on your transcript and 
will influence your GPA, fear not. 
Even with covered grades, many stu- 
dents got their best grades the fall of 
freshman year. 

Just because your grades aren't 
covered doesn’t mean you should 
hole up on D-level and study 24/7. 
You are some of the smartest stu- 
dents in the country, and you know 
how to get the grade in the end. If 
you never give yourself a chance to 
relax, you will burn out and prob- 
ably end up with worse grades than 
if you took a minute to sunbathe on 
the beach or toss around a Frisbee on 
the freshman quad. 


Support: One of the best ways 
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to have fun is to go to events and 
cheer on/embarrass friends. Sports 
events at Hopkins can be great to at- 
tend because Hopkins fans make up 
for what they lack in numbers with 
their spirit and witty taunts of the 
other team. 

If you're not entertained by 
sports or funny insults of opposing 
teams you can attend other events, 
like any one of the many dance, 
a cappella or theater groups on 
campus. If you have a friend who 
is in one of these groups, go, and 
yell their name as loud as you can. 
They might hate you forever after- 
wards, but it will be in one of the 
most loving ways possible. 


Explore: One of the most fun 
things I have ever done with friends 
is just walking around campus try- 
ing to discover new, unknown spots. 
Whether it is a great study spot that 
no one knows about, a room called 
a “secret undisclosed location” (I 
challenge you to find it) or the steam 
tunnels, there are plenty of hidden 
gems across Hopkins. 


Leave no stairwell or grate un- 
checked, because you never know 
where you will find a new view of 
Hopkins or a potential place to leave 
your mark. 

Outside of Hopkins there are also 
tons of places to explore. Hampden 
is walking distance from campus 
and has many events throughout the 
year to go to, one of the best being 
the Christmas decorations put up by — 
the houses on 34th Street. 

The Inner Harbor hosts all the 
Baltimore sports teams, and the Bal- 
timore Orioles offer a great deal for 
students to get $7 tickets to Friday 
night home games. The aquarium 
is also a classic in the Inner Harbor, 
and after visiting all the fish, you can — 
go to any of the great restaurants in 
the area. 


If there is one thing you take fro 
this guide, it is that you are in col 
lege — enjoy yourself. The classes — 
will be harder than high school, but 
you still know how to handle it. You 
do not need to stress out. Make this 
the best four years of your life. 


The End of Covered Grades 


a poem by Rollin Hu 


Gather around students, 
Class of 2021. © 
Learn of the policy 
that ended your fun. 


In spring 2016, 
the admins declared 


freshman grades to be uncovered. 
Not a student was prepared. 


O covered grades, 
we miss thee, 
we could spend weeknights wasted, 
we just had to pass with a ‘C’ 


We fought and we protested. 
Students took up arms 
while administrators held out 


their hands 
“We meant no harm.” 


The fervor has since subsided, 
We've discontinued the fight. 
And to you, we're sorry that 
you'll have to study through your 
fall freshman nights. 
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Roommate Survival Guide: Doggos kdition 


By PAIGE FRANK 


Science & Technology Editor 


; 
N 


Iwill ch 


my bed 


Just like a puppy learns to stay off the nice couch and 
understands whether they can sleep in the bed at 
night, you too must learn which spaces are off-limits. 
Decisions about common spaces should be made 
collectively, like how often counters should be 
scrubbed or how many dishes are allowed to build 
up in the sink. Make all these decisions at the very be- 
ginning. If you feel your space isn’t being respected, 
communicate your feelings to your roommate. 


ew on everything. 


Moving into a dorm with another person is kind of like 
getting a new puppy, except you're the puppy. When you 
get a new puppy, it turns everything upside down for a 
while. You need to teach it what to play with, what to stay 
away from, when to be quiet, what to eat and on and on. 


se 
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Unfortunately there aren’t room- 
mate training classes like there are 
puppy training classes. However, 
some situations are intuitive. When 
you move in, you'll put all your 
clothes in a dresser and your pil- 
lows on a bed. From then on that 
will be your space, and the other 
bed and the other dresser will be 
your roommate’s space. 


Miccmerclamelsmace 


Communicate how to respect each other’s 
space and emotions. Maybe you want 
words of comfort or maybe you need some 
time alone. It’s important to remember that 
our room is a home for both of you. You 
should both feel safe and comfortable. 
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Puppies tend to have an uncannily bad habit of 
putting anything in sight in their mouths. Try 
your best to avoid adopting this particular habit. 
“What's yours is mine” is never the rule of thumb 
when it comes to roommates. 

Establish boundaries in the beginning so you 
don’t end up having your Oreos eaten when you 
were saving them for after your test. If you and 
your roommate happen to love sharing food and 
decide it’s a free-for-all, just make sure that’s clear 
from the very beginning before you eat their slice 
of pizza from the fridge. 


da big 
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We nee 


Don’t come in with big plans to make your room the 
party room or the hangout space. There’s a reason 
most dog owners don’t regularly schedule puppy 
playdates. More is not necessarily merrier, some- 
times it’s just messier. Be considerate when it comes 
to having guests over. Verify with your roommate 
before having overnight guests, and try not to domi- 
nate the room with your friends every night. 
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By JACQUI NEBER 


Opinions Editor 


i, freshmen. Welcome 
to your first year at 
this crazy institution 
of higher learning. If 
you fit the Hopkins 
mold, as we all do, you're probably 
excited and a little terrified to begin. 
_ Classes can seem daunting, the 
social scene is nothing like high 
school, campus life is a foreign con- 
cept and everyone here is actually 
like you (happy, smart masochists). 
_ Being happy and smart masoch- 
ists means that everyone here feels 
pressure. Some from family, a lot 
internally and perhaps a new type 
of pressure, felt because it’s easy to 
compare yourself to peers and their 
accomplishments. 

When everyone is doing amaz- 
ing things, your life can seem unre- 
markable even when it’s not. 

This is not unique to Hopkins. 
It’s a syndrome that plagues most 


COURTESY OF JACQUI NEBER 
Jacqui was in Hollander House in AMR II during her freshman year. Now, she has advice for freshmen. 


schools like this where it’s hard for 
people to relax. 

You will be tempted to put a foot 
in every door when you get here: 
join every club that sparks an inter- 
est, go to every party that’s happen- 
ing, run for every leadership posi- 
tion. 

I would never say not to do those 
things, but balance is key, and as you 
continue through your four years, 
cutting back is key too. 

I know a few people who have 
repeated their high schools years in 
college, becoming a leader in many 
areas of campus life. 

I’m impressed, but I can’t do it. 
Easing into my old age has made me 
happier. Actually, tangibly happier. 

When I was a freshman, I was 
involved in maybe six extracurric- 
ulars and had a social life that was 
too much for my 18-year-old self to 
handle. But I felt like the rat race 
was necessary. If there were other 
people that could be so involved 
and also have fun, I needed to be 
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just as capable. 

The thing about Hopkins is that 
anxiety is contagious. 

It’s easy to get caught up in oth- 
ers’ habits and lose sight of the 
amount of activity that makes you 
happy. Freshman year is why my 
belief in doing less exists. 

The beginning of sophomore 
year, I focused on contracting, not 
expanding. 

Those three committees I joined 
within my sorority? Two of them 
were dropped. That club that wasn’t 
related to my goals? Out. The cam- 
pus job I hated? Bye! 

The going out every Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday night was also 
shaped into something more man- 
ageable. 

I kept, obviously, 
The News-Letter. | was 
a News & Features 
Editor sophomore year 
and I fell in love with 
the intensity, the drive 
and the necessity of 
getting our stories out 
every week. 

The job reaffirmed 
that I wanted to go 
into journalism and 
that was an important part of my 
current career goal — to be an inves- 
tigative journalist. 

By easing back on other commit- 
ments and putting my all into the 
one I loved, I found what I love in 
the long term. You can do that too, 
but it takes strategy and the ability 
to listen to your gut. 

This is hard. Hopkins is full of 
people who are very good at ignor- 
ing their gut. 

Freshman year is going to be in- 
tense in more ways than one. It feels 
like you have to get ahead in an en- 
vironment where it’s impossible to 
keep up. 

You're going to experience that 
particular emotion at different 
points throughout your four years 
here, but you learn to ignore it as 
you get older and as you gain con- 
fidence in your own accomplish- 


Take some time for 
yourself. Resist the 
urge to compare to 
your achievements 
to your roommate's 
or your classmate’s. 


ments. 
What am I doing now, as a senior? 
Did I take the advice I’m giving you? 
Yes. I’m still here at The News-Letter, 
I am a barista at the Daily Grind in 
Brody and have an important role i 
my sorority. j 
It’s not an easy schedule, but i 
does mean I’m doing a little less, 
and I’m very happy that I can do 
less during my last year here at 
Hopkins. 
There’s enough to do — save my 
GPA, apply to jobs, eat a vegetable 
— without needing to worry about 
keeping up with my peers. 
I thrive on pressure and masoch- 
ism, yes. But I also absolutely do not 
remember the nights I spent over> 
with iet 


What I do remen 
ber, however, are t 
nights I spent with 
my best friends. Those 
nights are all remind- 
ers of why I love Hop= ~ 
kins so much. <a 

Stick to the extra= 
curriculars that youre ~ 
so passionate about 
that you could choke up a little. Go 
out on that one Thursday you can af 
ford a semester. Spend a few hours 
watching Netflix. Call your parents” 
even if you have homework. Be with 
your friends. . 

You can be a masochist through= 
out your time at Hopkins and 
right in, but you won't be a happy 
masochist unless you do a little less. 

Take some time for yourself. 
Resist the urge to compare you 
achievements to your roommate's 0 
your classmate’s. 

Hopkins is a certifiably insane” 
place. It is a place you have to make 
work for you. 

Freshman, this is your first year 
here and your first opportunity to 

do things right. 

You might regret bending to the 
worst of Hopkins pressure, but you'll 
never regret stopping to breathe. 
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A Guide to LGBTQ Life at Hopkins 


By JACOB TOOK 
News & Features Editor 


came out as gay in sophomore 

year of high school, but in my 

small town in north Texas I 

wasn't exposed to much dis- 

course about sexuality and 
identity. : 

During orientation week at Hop- 
kins, I attended an LGBTQ meetup, 
and from there a world of new ideas 
opened itself up to me. 

Now, I’m a member of the Di- 
verse Sexuality and Gender Alliance 
(DSAGA) and an 
intern with the 
Office of LGBTQ 
Life, and I’ve put 
together a few 
pieces of advice 
for incoming LG- 
BTQ students. 


Let yourself be open and 
listen to all the new voices 
around you — you will 

be challenged to think of 


Get involved with different groups 
Aside from being a nice break 
from homework every Monday night, 
DSAGA meetings create a safe space 
for a conversation about identities. 
The number of students fluctu- 
ates each week, but there’s normally 
about 20 to 30 members in atten- 
dance, enough to offer a range of per- 
spectives and opinions while main- 
taining a small group environment. 
The meetings are normally struc- 
tured around a central theme that 
often responds to current events. 
However, the group primar- 
ily connects queer 
individuals in a 
space where they 
can ask ques- 
tions, take a break 
from the stress of 
classes and work 
and make friends 
with other LG- 


Be open to new things that have never BIO students: 
experiences If. you're _in- 
Listen to the occurred to you before. terested, check 


perspectives 
around you, be- 
cause they are probably very differ- 
ent and more numerous than those 
in high school. In the next few days 
and weeks you're going to meet a lot 
of new people, many of whom will 
challenge your beliefs and ideas, and 
that’s a great thing. 

It can be challenging at times, but 
if you let yourself be open and listen 
to all the new voices around you, 
then you will be challenged to think 
of things that have never occurred to 
you before. 

The first week of freshman year 
was like a wave of new ideas. © 

It might be tempting to close 
yourself off to that, but I encourage 
you to soak up as much of it as you 
can, because you will be better for it. 

Hopkins students are smart, per- 
ceptive and communicate well, and 
this is the prime environment to 
think more about your sexuality or 
gender identity (as well as lots of 
other big ideas). 


out the Hopkins 
chapter of Out in 
Science, Technology, Engineering 
& Mathematics (oSTEM), a national 
group dedicated to supporting LG- 
BIQ students inSTEM. | — 

This group’s regular meetings 
have focus less on discussing queer 
issues and aim to provide profes- 
sional and networking opportuni- 
ties to students. The group is not 
exclusive to queer students in STEM, 


so feel free to look into oSTEM re- — 


gardless of your major. 


Take advantage of events _ 


host speakers, panels, or group discus- _ 
sions focused on particular themes, _ 


and these are great opportunities to 
better understand perspectives of oth- 
er students, as well as those of LGBTQ 
leaders outside of Hopkins. 

These events usually take place 
outside of the normally scheduled 
meetings and often attract a wider 
range of queer students and staff. 
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The Office of LGBTQ Life also 
hosts identity-specific meetings for 
a range of intersections, including 
queer students of color, asexual stu- 
dents, LGBTO survivors of sexual 
assault and LGBTQ people of faith. 

These closed meetings are attend- 
ed by small groups of students with 
the aim to provide a safe space for 
discussion about specific intersec- 
tions of LGBTQ identities. 

Also, keep an eye out for program- 
ming related to queer issues that might 
not be hosted by LGBTQ groups. 

Often, other student groups will 
invite queer speakers, or will dedi- 
cate one event in a series to relevant 
queer discussion. Attending these 
events is a great way to get outside 
of your normal circle and hear what 
others are saying about LGBTQ is- 
sues. 


Scope out other resources on campus 

The Office of LGBTQ Life offers a 
range of resources for queer students 
to take advantage of. 

A great program for new fresh- 
men is the peer mentoring program, 
which pairs each student with a 
queer upperclassman to meet with 
regularly throughout the semester. 
LGBTQ Life also hosts coffee hours 


for students to meet with other LG- 
BTQ students and staff in informal 
settings. ; 

Outside of queer groups on cam- 
pus, there are many other organiza- 
tions committed to supporting queer 
students. The Health and Wellness 
Center has information online about 
LGBTQ mental and sexual health 
and is dedicated to providing affirm- 
ing care for all Hopkins students. _ 

The Counseling Center also offers 
supportive, confidential individual 
counselling, as well as an LGBTQ 
Student Support Group that meets 
weekly to facilitate group counsel- 
ling for queer students. : 


Be safe and be yourself 

Take advantage of the resources 
above to make sure you feel safe 
and happy at Hopkins, and keep in 
mind that your fellow students and 
the University’s staff are committed 
to making sure you can comfortably 
express yourself. 

Check out some organizations 
that will give you a space to think 
about and discuss your sexuality or 
gender identity. Most importantly, 
talk to people and make friends, 
both in queer groups and just in gen- 
eral, and be open to their ideas. 


COURTESY OF THE OFFICE OF LGBTQ LIFE 


The Office for LGBTQ Life is located in the Homewood Apartments on N. Charles Street, 
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By MEAGAN PEOPLES 


Voices Editor 


here are over 400 student 

groups at Hopkins, and 

you'll have the opportu- 

nity to get to know each 

of them at the Student In- 
volvement Fair on Sept. 8. Until then 
check out the eight groups high- 
lighted here. 


Jaywalk JHU 


What: A student dance group that per- 
forms in campus events, such as the 
Culture Show and the Dance Marathon. 
Who: Victoria Gramuglia, captain 
Best part of being a Jaywalk mem- 
ber: 

“My favorite aspect of being on 
Jaywalk is that we express our emo- 
tion and creativity in really artistic 
ways. All dancers have the opportu- 
nity to audition choreography for our 
team to perform. Recently, our pieces 
have focused on storytelling and ex- 
pressive movement, which counteract 
the idea that dance is all about jumps 
and tricks. It’s a very exciting place 
for our team to be, because in the past 
three years I’ve seen how Jaywalk has 
stepped out of its comfort zone and 
tried something really different with 
dance. We are all about taking risks 
and growing as dancers, so this is a 
fun time for us.” 


COURTESY OF VICTORIA GRAMUGLIA 
Jaywalk poses after their Spring Showcase. 


abst Club Should | Join? 


Johns Hopkins Outdoors Club (JHOC 


What: Runs outdoors trips such as es mountain biking or caving, 


free of charge for students. 


JHOC also hosts on campus events which encourage people to be out- 


doors. 
Who: Sophie Shoemaker, in charge of JHOC publicity 
Favorite memory from JHOC: 


“We were at Jones Quarry Cave and I found the cave formations fasci- 
nating. During the trip I was learning from older JHOC’ers how to maneu- 


COURTESY OF SOPHIE SHOEMAKER 
A JHOC member maneuvers through Jones Quarry Cave on their trip. 
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Diverse Sexuality 
and Gender Alliance 
DSAGA 


hat: A club, open to ev- 
eryone, that hosts weekly 
meetings which can range 
from serious discussions 
about trans healthcare to 
informal events with hot 
chocolate and music. 

DSAGA hosts multiple 
events including speaker 
panels, movie nights and 
their annual DSAGA Ball. 
Who: Isabella Altherr, di- 
rector of administration 
Fun memory from DSAGA: 


ver through 
the cave and 
how to be an 
effective lead- 
er which are 
skills I have 
expanded on 
since then. 

“T always 
think about 
this trip when 
I lead caving 
trips now so 
I can remem- 
ber the feel- 
ing of won- 
der that other 
students have 
when they go 
on their first 
pee a Oe trip.” 


COURTESY OF ISABELLA ALTHERR 
DSAGA, whose logo is featured above, meets Mondays. 


“We had one meeting that we wanted to base around fashion; what 
clothes mean to LGBTQ people and how clothing and appearances af- 
fect identities. After we discussed in groups, we all divided into smaller 
teams and used old clothing we had in our storage area to put on a fash- 
ion show. The results were ridiculous and it was a lot of fun!” 
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COURTESY OF SEHEJ PARMAR 
Bhangra is a traditional folk dance from India. 


Blue Jay Bhangra: 

What: Blue Jay Bhangra is a competi- 
tive dance team with a strong sense 
of community. They practice three 
nights a week, and often celebrate 
birthdays, holidays and other events 
outside of that. 

Who: Sehej Parmar, one of the co- 
captains of the club, has been a 
member of Blue Jay Bhangra since 
last year. 

Best memories 
Bhangra: 

“We had just gotten off stage 
from performing at Crossroads of 
Bhangra at Purdue, the adrenaline 
still rushing through our bodies 
with the high of being on stage and 
the crowd going absolutely wild 
(bhangra is always so fun to perform 
in front of an audience because they 
cheer like crazy). 

“It was evident that all of us had 
given our all out on stage, everyone 
was hugging everyone and we all 
had huge smiles on our faces. One 
of our team members had an in- 
jury and had fought through it dur- 
ing practice, and now on stage even 
she had a smile on her face through 
some tears. We all crowded around 
her, someone grabbing a pack of ice 

for her. Just looking around, we were 
so happy to be a part of the team and 
honestly it didn’t matter whether we 
won or not.” 


from Blue Jay 
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A Sampling 


Breakers 

What: A breakdancing community that 
includes both affiliates of Hopkins as 
well as members of the greater Balti- 
more area. 

Who: Stanley Chu, rising junior and co- 
captain of the Breakers 

What is it like being a part of Breakers? 

“Our club motto is ‘each one teach 
one’ because breaking, it’s not just 
about the breaking itself. It’s about the 
community. There’s a culture within 
breaking that stresses the fact that 
breaking brings people together, so 
when we break we don't just go off into 
a corner and break by ourselves. We 
try to include each other. So breaking, 
the main things about it is the battling. 
That forces people to interact with one 
another.” 

Who: Matt Liu joined the club as a fresh- 
man and is about to enter his fifth year as 
a member of the community. 

What can new members expect from 
joining the club: 

“I tried a bunch of clubs but what stuck the most was breakdancing because everyone 
was so welcoming, and because out of the dance groups it is the most beginner friendly. 
I'd say over 90 percent of our members come in with no dancing experience. The ones who 
stick with it, by the 
time they’re seniors 
they’re all very good.” 


_ COURTESY OF BREAKERS 
The Breakers show off their moves to fellow students. 


COURTESY OF CHRIS WEND 
HERO has roughly 60 active members who provide 24/7 emergency care. 


Hopkins Emergency Response Organization (HERO) 
What: A student run emergency medical service organization 
which responds to medical emergencies on or around the Hop- 
kins campus. Students don’t need any prior emergency medi- 
cal service (EMS) training in order to apply as a member. 
Who: Chris Wend, captain 

Why join HERO: 

“It’s really the only opportunity for students to actually treat 
patients. People can volunteer at a hospital, they can do research 
and stuff, but they never actually get to put hands ona patient or 
do the dirty work of actually treating a patient. That's the really 
cool thing about HERO, that’s why I joined EMS.” 
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of Homewood Student Groups 


What: A comedy improv troupe that performs on campus and 
competes at the local and national level. 
Who: Phoebe Gennardo, a current senior, has been a Niblet 


since her freshman year. 


Why she joined the Buttered Niblets and why you should 


too: 


“I seriously never thought I was funny — which is probably 
a really bad way to start a blurb about how much I love my com- 


edy improv troupe. 


“After watching the Buttered Niblets perform at my fresh- 
man year Theatre Showcase, after laughing so hard I choked 
on air, and after day-dreaming for a whole week about joining 
those seven insanely cool improvisers, I found myself audition- 


ing anyway along with 
forty other people for a 
spot. I found more than a 
troupe, I found a family. 

“We practice twice a 
week, and it’s the perfect 
place to forget the stress 
of school. 

“Whether you are a 
life time comedian or if 
you have always thought 
you weren't funny — 
don’t be afraid to give 
the Nibs a try! The first 
show is Sept 8th at 8 PM 
in Arellano. Auditions 
are the same weekend.” 


The Johns Hopkins Film Society 


What: Works to spread film culture on campus and throughout the Baltimore community. 
They hold frequent film screenings, as well as a film festival in the spring semester. 


> 


tional Treasure 
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COURTESY OF PHOEBE GENNARDO 
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The Niblets pose after an improv tournament. 


A en 


COURTESY OF GILLIAN WALDO 
Film Society watches, explores, and celebrates movies of every caliber. 
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Who: Gillian Waldo, co- 
director of the society 
Favorite Event: 

“We held a live read- 
ing of The Princess Bride 
featuring local icons 
DDM, Rahne Alexander, 
John Astin, and Dan 
Deacon, among others. 
We rented out the 2640 
Space and everyone sat - 


| on pillows and gazed 


up at the performers on 
stage. : 

“Tt was a pretty great ~ 
performance, complete 
with a sword fight, a lot 
of wigs, and a giant pa-’” 
per maché rat.” 


Serving Hopkins 
Since 1952 


Now delivers 
through 
UberEats 


J Cards 
Accepted 


394 8 Greenmount | 410-467-7698 


facebook.com/petesgrille 


en Mon-Sat 7AM-1:15PM instagram.com/petesgrille 
Sun 8AM-1PM twitter.com/petesgrille 
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How You Can Escape the Hopkins Bubble 


BD nm. 


COURTESY OF KATIE TAM 


The Charm City Circulator provides free transport from Charles Village to other areas of Baltimore. 


By KATIE TAM 
Copy Editor 


ublic transportation, es- 
pecially in an unfamiliar 
city, can be daunting. But 
you're in luck, because in 
this article I’m going to 
break down everything you need 
to know about public transporta- 
tion around Hopkins and Baltimore 
(okay maybe not EVERYTHING, but 
you have Google for that, right?). 

First things first, the JHMI shuttle 
aka “The Jimmy.” This free Hop- 
kins-run shuttle will take you from 
Homewood Campus to the medical 
campus with stops at Penn Station, 
North Avenue and Peabody. Monday 
through Friday, the JHMI runs about 
every 15 minutes. On the weekends 
you can expect a shuttle about every 
45 minutes. 

In my experience it’s pretty reli- 
able, so take advantage of it. If you 
are looking to do research at the 
medical campus, you'll probably 
be taking the JHMI to get there. 
Peabody is in Mount Vernon, a 
neighborhood where you can find 
great food (I recommend Indo- 
chine if you like pho) and interest- 
ing things to do. The Walters Art 


Museum hosts a Chinese New Year 
festival every year where our very 
own Yong Han Lion Dance troupe 
performs. 

Next up, we have the Blue Jay 
Shuttle. This free shuttle runs from 
5:50 p.m. to midnight seven days a 
week. Designated signs mark stop 
locations at various on- and off- 
campus buildings and retail stores. 
The Blue Jay Shuttle also offers 
an on-demand Night Ride service 
from 11:30 p.m. to 3:45 a.m. within 
the service area. This is a good op- 
tion if you find yourself off campus 
on a cold winter’s night. There is 
a stop at a nearby Giant, so if you 
ever want to make a grocery run, 
the Blue Jay Shuttle is a great way 
to go. 

Be sure to download the “Rider” 
app on your smartphone to keep 
track of where the Blue Jay Shuttles 
and the JHMI are located. 

If you ever feel the urge to go shop- 
ping, the free Collegetown Shuttle is 
a good option. This shuttle connects 
several other universities in the area, 
and you will need to show your J- 
Card to board. Both red and blue 
routes offer service to Towson Town 
Center, a shopping mall with a food 
court, shops and access to a nearby 
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movie theater. The red route will 
take you to Towson Place, a shop- 
ping plaza with Walmart, Target, TJ 
Maxx, Marshalls and Weis Markets. 
Pro tip for anyone else that came 
from areas where heavy duty winter 
clothes were not needed: Marshalls 
and TJ Maxx both have great selec- 
tions of winter coats for not-so-out- 
rageous prices, so check those out. I 
will warn you, service is not super 
great with the Collegetown Shuttle. 
It often comes late, and the schedule 
changes depending on the day, so be 
sure to check their website. 

The Charm City Circulator is an- 
other way to get around Baltimore. 
It’s a free bus for the general public 
and is usually reliable. There are 
many different routes that take you 
all over the city, but I mostly use 
the Purple Route to get to the Inner 
Harbor. A friend introduced me to 
Chicken Rico, a Peruvian-style ro- 
tisserie chicken restaurant, and it’s 
become a favorite of mine, so we try 
to go whenever we’re in the area. 
Just like with any other public trans- 
portation service, be aware of your 
belongings and surroundings and 
you'll be fine. 

Keep track of the Circulator from 
your smartphone with the “Next- 
Bus” app which tracks all the shut- 


tles in real-time. 

Finally, the MARC. The MARC is 
a train that leaves from Penn Station 
and arrives in Washington D.C. with 
various stops in between, including 
one at the Baltimore-Washington 
International Airport. The MARC 
is probably my favorite transporta- 
tion service in Baltimore. A one-way 
ticket to D.C. is $8. Last year I took at 
least four trips to D.C. There’s just so 
much to see and do. The trip takes 
about an hour and trains run rough- 
ly every hour. 

One of my favorite memories 
from freshman year was when a 
friend and I decided to take the last 
MARC train of the night out of D.C. 
in order to go on our own night-time 
tour of the monuments. The JHMI 
made it convenient to get back to 
campus from Penn Station, and we 
were even able to fit in a late-night 
study session when we got back. 

Another great experience was the 
Halloween party at the Peabody Li- 
brary in Mount Vernon. Again, the 
JHMI made getting there super easy, 
and we had a scary good time (sorry 
I couldn't help myself). Baltimore has 
so much to offer, so don’t be afraid to 
get out of the Hopkins Bubble and 
explore the city. Trust me, you won't 
regret it. 


COURTESY OF KATIE TAM 


The JHMI shuttle connects Homewood Campus to other University campuses such as Peabody, 
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Do More in B’More: A Short List of Things to Do in Charm City 


By KELSEY KO 


Managing Editor 


Lexington Market 
Edgar Allan Poe’s Grave 
25 minutes (Charm City Circulator + 

walking) 


Did you know that Baltimore has 
a subway system? Yeah I didn’t ei- 
ther until this past summer, and I’m 
a junior. For those who really want 
to pop the Hopkins bubble, the his- 
toric Lexington Market is west of 
downtown, along the metro route 
(which runs roughly from Owings 
Mills to the medical campus). Estab- 


lished in 1782, Lexington Market is. 


a huge indoor market that is similar 
to the Reading Terminal Market in 
Philadelphia. 

Not only does it sell and pro- 
duce different meats, you can also 
get Baltimore’s famous, award- 

_ winning “jumbo lump” crab cakes 
~ from Faidley’s — featured on Food 
Network and the Travel Channel. 
After stopping at Faidley’s, you 
~* should check out Connie’s Chicken 
and Waffles. As someone who in- 
terned at a music festival last sum- 
s_mer and ate chicken and waffles for 
approximately a week straight, Con- 


COURTESY OF INDU RADHAKRISHNAN 
Faidley’s, located in Lexington Market, is famous for its award-winning “jumbo lump” crab cakes. 


nie’s is some of the best stuff that 
I've tasted. Literary fanatics can also 
stop by Edgar Allen Poe's grave af- 
terwards, which is only a block away 
from the market. 


Waverly Farmer’s Market 
10 minutes (walking) 


If you've got a stove handy (look- 
ing at you, freshmen in McCoy and 
Wolman) or just enjoy shopping lo- 
cally, the Waverly Farmer’s Market is 
just a short walk up 33rd Street and 
operates every Saturday morning 
from 7 a.m. - 12 p.m. You can buy ev- 
erything from fresh produce, baked 
goods and meats from local vendors, 
and even grab some Thai food or 
pizza there while you're browsing. 
If food isn’t your thing (though why 
wouldn't it be?), you can pick up 
some plants and succulents to add 
life to your new dorm as well. 


The Charles Theater 
Sofi’s Crepes 
Joe Squared 
10 minutes (JHMI or Charm City 
Circulator) 


Tired of spending another Friday 
night on campus? Grab a friend or 
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date, take the JHMI to Station North 
and you can get some amazing, local 
food before heading to see an indie 
flick. 

Sofi’s Crepes has an amazing se- 
lection ranging from savory to sweet 
crepes, and Joe Squared has square 
pizzas with unique topping options 
such as baconand clam, cumin braised 
lamb, and shrimp and linguisa. 

After dinner you can head to the 
Charles Theatre for an indie-inspired 
movie night. The Charles is the only 
theater in Baltimore to offer up an 
array of independent and specialty 
films, as well as classics and foreign 
films. I've also watched Oscar-win- 
ning movies such as La La Land and 
Moonlight there. The Charles also 
offers several themed series, such 
as the Revival Series, Anime Night, 
Met Opera and Cinema Sundays. 
Film enthusiasts rejoice! 


Shake & Bake Family Fun 
Center 
11 minutes (Uber), 35 minutes (City- 
Link) 


Growing up ina small city, some of 
my fondest childhood memories are 
of birthday parties and Friday nights 
spent at our local roller skating rink. 
The Shake & Bake Family Fun Center 
offers $1 family nights on Wednes- 
days and all-you-can-eat pizza nights 
on Fridays, where it’s only $4.50 for 
skate rental and pizza. Ditch your date 
with Brody Learning Commons and 
skate your heart out next time you're 
feeling nostalgic for some good, back- 
to-basics fun. While Shake & Bake is 
currently closed for repairs, it should 
be open and running again soon. 


Green Spaces: 
Wyman Park Dell and 
Sherwood Gardens 
6 minutes (walking to Wyman Park 
Dell), 20 minutes (walking to Sherwood 
Gardens) 


If you're someone who loves na- 
ture, Baltimore has parks and gar- 
dens for Hopkins students who are 
looking for big stretches of greenery 


that aren’t just the Beach. The 16- 
acre Wyman Park is west of campus 
and has plenty of walking trails and 
green space. In the spring, you can 
stroll through the Sherwood Gardens 
located just north of campus and en- 
joy the beautiful tulips. Cameras not 
required, but recommended for a 
mini photoshoot with the flowers. 


Harbor East / Fell’s Point 
12 minutes (Uber), 40 minutes 
(Charm City Circulator) 


If you're looking for a more bougie 
evening out in Baltimore, I’ve found 
that the Harbor East and Fell’s Point 
area that’s east of the Inner Harbor is 
not quite as tourist-y and has a lot of 
young people either shopping or out 
on date nights. 

If you're looking to take your boy- 
friend/girlfriend or just friend out on 
a fancier night, you can watch a movie 
at Landmark Theaters (which has 
some of the plushest, most comfort- 
able seats that I’ve ever sat in inside 
a movie theater), browse stores like 
Madewell, Anthropologie and Lulule- 
mon, and then walk along the water- 
front towards RA Sushi Bar for some 
fine Japanese cuisine. Bonus points if 
you go to RA during Restaurant Week 
—1I got a three-course meal for $35. 
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FILE PHOTO 
The Charles offers up indie and foreign flicks. 
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By MORGAN OME 


News & Features Editor 


nce you've exhausted 

the normal Charles Vil- 

lage haunts (i.e. Car- 

ma’s and Bird in Hand) 

you may want to ven- 
ture out into Baltimore and explore 
all the delicious restaurants that 
the city has to offer. Avoid the tour- 
ist traps and instead try something 
from this list: 


Dangerously Delicious 
Pies 


Come to this homey spot in Hamp- 
den for decadent pies both savory, like 
chicken pot pie or vegan chili, and 
sweet, like chocolate peanut butter 
chess or apple crumb. Grab a friend 
(or three) and go for their date night 
special, Monday through Thursday. 
You get two slices of sweet pie, two 
slices of savory pie, two side dishes 
and two drinks all for $22 + tax. 


Dooby’s 


This coffee-shop/restaurant hy- 
brid in Mount Vernon does Kore- 
an-fusion and does it well. Try the 
breakfast sandwiches with spicy go- 
chujang sauce, miso caramel lattes or 
kimchee fried rice. Weekend brunch 
is also exceptionally good. My favor- 
ite dish is their pork belly eggs bene- 
dict with fluffy steamed buns. 


COURTESY OF MORGAN OME 
Dooby’s serves Korean-style food with a twist. 


Mi & Yu Noodle Bar 


This isn’t your usual ramen shop, 
but it is a tried-and-true favorite for 
many Hopkins students. With two 
locations in Mount Vernon and Fed- 
eral Hill, you can tuck into Mi and 
Yu for a heaping bowl of noodles, 
loaded with delicious fixings. Build 
your own bowl by choosing the type 
of noodles, broth and meat. With top- 
ping options like pork belly, carnitas 
duck or buttermilk fried chicken and 
broths such as adobo duck and spicy 
kimchee, you are guaranteed a deli- 
cious meal. 


Pete’s Grille 


This small diner, located in Wa- 
verly, is a favorite for many students 
craving a hearty breakfast. The pan- 
cakes are hot and fluffy — try the 
blueberry ones — and their standard 
breakfast fare — eggs, bacon, sau- 
sage, toast, coffee — will never disap- 
point. Note: Pete’s Grill is a cash only 
establishment, so make sure to hit up 
the ATM before you go. 


B’more Greek Food Truck 


If you ever spot a bright blue food 
truck parked on the corner of 33rd 
and N. Charles, skip the FFC or Le- 
vering and order something from 
Bmore Greek instead. You can’t go 
wrong with the gyros, but my abso- 
lute favorite is the lamb burger with 
a side of feta-topped fries. Note: Dur- 
ing Spring Fair, you can find the truck 
parked right outside the library. 


Ceremony Coffee Roasters 


This is the perfect off-campus 
study spot and is now in two loca- 
tions, one in Harbor East, the other 
in Mount Vernon. The minimalist ar- 
chitecture and large windows make 
this place bright, light and relaxing. 
Dig into a goat cheese and mushroom 
grilled cheese sandwich or avocado 
toast with bacon jam and poached 
egg, and of course, try the coffee — 
it’s superb! 
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A Food batenis Guide 


COURTESY OF MORGAN OME 
Ceremony specializes in brewing artisanal coffee. 


Arthouse 


Enjoy solid, thin-crust pizzas in 
this cozy Hampden gallery decorat- 
ed with paintings and pictures made 
by local artists. Start with the Sicilian 
olives and boquerones (anchovies), 
and then order a pie to share. Choose 
from classics like margherita, or be 
adventurous and try some of their 
crazier offerings like the spicy blue- 
berry and brie pizza. My favorite is 
the wild mushroom and arugula pie 
— it’s creamy, rich and flavorful. 


Indochine 
If you're 
craving pho, 


there’s no_ bet- 
ter place than 
this  Vietnam- 
ese restaurant 
in Mount Ver- 
non. The pho 
is flavorful 
and filling, the 
banh mi’s are 
fresh and_ full 
of crunchy veg- 
etables and the 
rice platters are 
solid. A great 
budget spot 
for both meat 
eaters and veg- 
etarians. 
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Taco Fiesta 


Tucked away in the Harbor East 
neighborhood are some of the best 
tacos in the city. Whether you like 
steak, chicken, pork, fish or veggie 
tacos, there is something here for 
everyone. Come here before heading 
to a movie at the nearby Landmark 
Theater. The salsa bar and agua fres- 
cas are an added bonus. 


One World Café 


Located on the first floor of the 100 
West apartment building, this is the 
restaurant of your vegan/vegetarian 
dreams. Even meat eaters love One 
World for its tempeh reuben and por- 
tobello mushroom sandwiches, the 


extensive brunch offerings (waffles, ~ 


omelettes, etc.) and fresh smoothies. 


Next time you have a free after- 
noon or evening, hop on the JHMI, 
Charm City Circulator or take a 
walk to one of these restaurants. 
While we're lucky to have great food 
on campus, it’s also fun to venture 
out into the city and become bet- 
ter acquainted with Baltimore and 
its tasty eats. Soon you'll have your 
own go-to places and favorites to 
share with your friends! 


COURTESY OF KELSEY KO 
Just a short walk from campus, One World Café offers many vegan dishes. 
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A Beginner's Guide to the Baltimore Arts Scene 


MONIQUE PRATER/CC BY'ND 2.0 
Graffiti Alley, located in Station North, is a haven for local street artists. 


By WILL KIRSCH & 
KATHERINE LOGAN 
“Arts & Entertainment Editors 


Icome you huddled 
masses. You have 
escaped the angst- 
ridden halls of high 
school and arrived at 

the teen-movie promised land: college. 
While it would be wonderful to assure 
you that all of your wildest dreams 
will be fulfilled, we can’t take on that 
liability. However, we at The News-Let- 
ter can do our best to introduce you to 
your new home: Baltimore, and share 
with you all of the reasons we’ve come 
to love it. 

You may be arriving to this city, 
whose struggles receive far more 
publicity than its successes. Know 
that if you are willing to be hum- 
ble (sit down), and give Baltimore a 
chance, you will be pleasantly sur- 
prised at what it has to offer, partic- 
ularly in the realm of the arts. That 
said, here is your beginner’s guide to 
the arts scene in Baltimore. 

Baltimore isn’t exactly Holly- 
wood, but we do have our share of 

* film history. Directors like John Wa- 
ters and Barry Levinson, as well as 
films like Silence of the Lambs and TV 

-« shows like Homicide: Life on the Street 
and The Wire have all immortalized 
Baltimore onscreen. The city carries 

_ on this tradition with the annual 

“Maryland Film Festival (MdFF) and 
Johns Hopkins Film Festival, in their 


20th and 21st 


years _respec- 
tively. 
The MdFF 


is hosted in 
the city’s many 
theaters, such 
as The Charles 
Theatre in Sta- 
tion North and 
the newly re- 
opened  Park- 
way Theatre, a 
historic build- 
ing resurrected 
as a part of the 
2017 Film Festi- 
val. The Senator 
Theatre, located on the edge of the 
city on Greenmount Ave., is another 
well-known historic theater, famous 
for premiering all of John Waters’ 
films. 

The Johns Hopkins Film Festi- 
val is, unsurprisingly, held on the 
Homewood Campus and Hopkins- 
affiliated buildings like the JHU- 
MICA Film Centre in Station North. 
It cultivates the work of independent 
directors, from students and gradu- 
ates to artists unaffiliated with the 
University. Additionally, the Film 
Society, which organizes the Fes- 
tival, hosts screenings on campus 
throughout the year. 

Musically, Baltimore is most known 
for its club scene, but the city’s tastes 
are hardly one-dimensional. One can 
find whatever fulfills their sonic de- 
sires here amongst the variety of dif- 
ferent venues that host shows. 

Within walking distance of cam- 
pus is the Ottobar, the go-to touring 
destination for most mainstream 
punk and alternative bands. It’s also 
a great place to get your fake taken 
away, which will happen, so trying 
is pointless. 

Bigger, more mainstream, acts 
tend to play at Rams Head Live!, a 
venue in the Inner Harbor. If you 
don’t want to stray too far from the 
library, check out the Metro Gallery 
and the Windup Space in Station 
North for unique shows, film screen- 
ings and readings. 
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If you fancy yourself a talented 
singer and want to showcase your 
vocals, Hopkins offers an a cappel- 
la group to suit almost any and all 
desires and genres. There are the 
modern/pop JHU Vocal Chords, 
the service-focused Notes of Ran- 
vier, the suave AllNighters, the 
extremely talented and all-women 
Sirens, the ultra-competitive Oc- 
topodes, the hilarious (and sexy) 
Mental Notes and a variety of other 
special interest groups that you can 
check out at the Student Involve- 
ment Fair. 

If Hamilton and Dear Evan Hanson 
are more up your al- 


Baltimore Museum of Art, which is 
a stone’s throw away from campus, 
within your first semester at Hop- 
kins. It boasts 95,000 pieces, includ- 
ing the largest Henri Matisse collec- 
tion in the world — yes, you read that 
right. 

Baltimore also has the Walters Mu- 
seum, which features a wide variety 
of arts with an emphasis on contem- 
porary works and the American Vi- 
sionary Art Museum. The best part 
about the Visionary Art Museum 
is that you never know what you'll 
find there. For instance last time I 
checked it out, Wayne Coyne of the 

Flaming Lips had a 


ley, don’t be dismayed, 
Baltimore has a vibrant 
independent theatre 
scene as well. If you're 
looking to dip your 
toes in, you can head to 
the Single Carrot The- 
atre, founded in our 
very own Charles Vil- 
lage in 2006, to watch 
the best of Baltimore’s up and coming 
playwrights and actors, who will of- 
ten be your peers at Hopkins. 

There’s also the Everyman The- 
atre located near Lexington Market 
which, true to its name, serves as an 
accessible performing arts space with 
the aim of connecting with its diverse 
audiences. 

Of course there is also a bevy of 
performance groups on campus, in- 
cluding the musical theatre group, 
The Barnstormers, the student pro- 
duction company, Witness Theatre, 
which performs — student-written 
plays, and our improv group, The 
Buttered Niblets. If you're interested 
in joining the ranks of these troupes, 
keep an eye out for their fall audi- 
tions. Hopkins Junior Michael Fed- 
er’s new venture, Tentative Theatre 
Co., which staged its first production 
over the summer, is also a group to 
watch. 

Last but not least, if you're look- 
ing to add to your cred and/or im- 
prove your Instagram feed, Baltimore 
could be just the city for you. It’d be 
a true travesty if you didn’t visit the 


creatives. 


Venture forth 
into this vibrant 
community of 


huge pink fluffy instal- 
lation that you could sit 
in with a strobe light, 
custom music and a 
pink tongue sticking 
out. Who knew Wayne 


Coyne worked on 
sculptures? 
Station North’s Graf- 


fiti Alley, a haven for 
local street artists who can work to 
their heart’s content, will help back 
up your claims to your friends back 
home that you're getting acquainted 
with the streets while adding some 
color to your feed. 

Also worth posing with are the 
murals you'll find scattered through- 
out the city as part of the Mural Proj- 
ect, which began in 1975 with the in- 
tent to beautify Baltimore and instill 
a sense of pride in its residents (which 
now includes you). 

Much of Baltimore’s art culture 
comes together in late July during 
Artscape, the largest free arts fes- 
tival in the country. Artscape is a 
staple event in the lives of many Bal- 
timoreans and is part-circus, part- 
art fair, part-concert and entirely 
weird as shit. Being that a lot of you 
are presumably pre-med and will be 
here for the summer doing research 
or an internship, you'll be around to 
enjoy the spectacle. 

So venture forth into this vibrant 
community of creatives, forge your 
Way, grasp for inspiration and find the 
artistic spaces that you thrive in. 
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Why We Joined The News-Letter, and Why You Should Too 


By ROLLIN HU 
Editor-in-Chief 


y pursuit in journal- 

ism began with a 

romantic pursuit of 

the editor-in-chief 

of my high school 
newspaper. 

Both pursuits ended on mediocre 
terms at that time. 

My copy-editing skills were so 
bad that I was only allowed to edit 
articles “under supervision.” All of 
my articles were factually inaccu- 
rate, which I guess made sense as I 
was the satire editor. Regarding the 
other pursuit, I won't divulge any 
details to spare her the embarrass- 
ment of being associated with me. 

Once at Hopkins, I figured I would 
try working for their newspaper. Out 
of either low journalistic standards or 
a genuine desire to support aspiring 
reporters, The News-Letter’s editors let 
me write articles my freshman year. 

They must have liked my work, so 
I served as a News & Features edi- 
tor the next year. I learned quite a bit 
about Hopkins, the people in it and 
how to copy-edit (sort of). Now I’m 
one of the two editors-in-chief, leading 
this 122-year-old institution through 
the swamp and rabble known as the 
“media.” 

Past editors-in-chief of The News- 
Letter include Alger Hiss, (probable) 
Soviet spy, and Caleb Deschanel, fa- 
ther of actress and singer-songwriter 
Zooey Deschanel. And now I have 
joined the ranks of such figures in 
producing this weekly 24-page news- 
paper that records the events, ideas 
and people of this University. 

Such work is not easy. It involves 
tediously transcribing audio, cob- 
bling together newspaper layouts and 
deleting Oxford commas. It means 
critically thinking about the problems 
that confront our peers and neighbors 
while confronting our own innate 
biases. And it involves doing all that 
with midterms, essays and other club 
meetings heaped upon us every week. 
But still, this work is entirely worth it. 


We are now in a time where reli- 
able, fact-based news is essential to 
understanding what is going on in 
our society. Over the course of the 
last year, we saw norms, institutions 
and people change. 

Some of our coverage fit into a 
larger national story, such as stu- 
dents joining in the Women’s March, 
or a graduate student detained at 
Dulles airport simply because he 
was born in Iran. 

Some of our other coverage was 
more Hopkins-specific. We reported 
on everything from the trials of a de- 
partment struggling to stay open to 
the rise of our Facebook meme page. 
We take a snapshot of what's going 
on, what people are thinking and 
who we fundamentally are as Hop- 
kins students. 

The News-Letter is an editorially 
and financially independent institu- 
tion. That means we, the editors alone, 
are the sole gatekeepers of what can 
appear on our pages. The content we 
produce can only be as good as the 
people making it, and I believe we 
have some damn 
good people on 
our staff. We will 
not be perfect. 
I can only hope 
that our greatest 
mistakes will be 
missing a couple 
of commas. 

So it is up to 
you, reader, to 
actually read 
this | newspa- 
per. Keep us ac- 
countable. Keep 
us humble. We 
make this news- 
paper specifical- 
ly for you. And, 
if you are so 
inclined, write 
for us. The only 
way to keep The 
News-Letter a 
student-run pa- 
per is if students 
actually run it. 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
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By SAM FOSSUM 


Editor-in-Chief 


ike hundreds of other 

freshmen, I began my first 

year by signing up for 

dozens of student groups. 

But what really changed 
the course of my life at Hopkins was 
the first time I walked into the Gate- 
house — The News-Letter’s perma- 
nent office and home. 

Well, not right away exactly. It 
took a semester of joining (and even- 
tually dropping) at least a half dozen 
other clubs before someone said I 
should go to one of The News-Letter’s 
weekly meetings. 

The Gatehouse doesn’t have an 
exact address so when I was told to 
just “go to the building on the corner 
of N. Charles St. and Art Museum 
Dr.,” it took me a while to actually 
find it. I knocked on the door and 
one of the News & Features editors 
answered, welcoming me to my first 
writer’s meeting. 

When I walked inside I felt sur- 

. prised, even 
though I can’t 
really say what 
I was expecting 
the office of a 
college paper to 
look like. Stu- 
dents sat and 
talked on the 
worn sofas, a 
poster of Den- 
zel Washington 
was taped to a 
door, awards 
dotted the walls 
and there were 
stacks of news- 
papers absolute- 
ly everywhere. 
This was my 
introduction to 
the Gatehouse, 
a building that 
embodies The 
News-Letter’s or- 
ganized chaos. 

During this 
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first meeting I was assigned my first 
piece, which both delighted and ter- 
rified me. The prospect of talking to 
complete strangers and covering a 
topic in an interesting way seemed 
daunting. But with the help of one 
of the news editors my first piece 
turned out alright. 

Prior to Hopkins I had never con- 
ducted an interview, laid out a page 
on InDesign, or written a news ar- 
ticle. It was here, at The News-Letter, 
that I learned all of that and so much 
more. It is the only organization on 
campus that will teach you how an 
actual newspaper is run and what 
standards journalists hold them- 
selves to. Searching for the truth 
will always be difficult, but our job 
is to figure out what is really going 
on — not just what seems to be hap- 
pening. 

Over the next year my editors 
would provide me with the training 
and the guidance to work on every- 
thing from a two-part series delv- 
ing into the University’s decentral- 
ized financial structure to covering 
fossil fuel divestment protests. My 
time first as a staff writer and then 
as a News & Features editor was 
thrilling as I pursued leads and in- 
terviewed people passionate about 
what they do or what they are fight- 
ing for. 

Being a part of an institution that 
provides a critical public service to 
both the Hopkins community and 
the Baltimore neighborhoods that 
we live in is both a privilege and a 
responsibility. 

But what really brings our paper 
together are the editors, photog- 
raphers, writers, webmasters and 
business staff who put in countless 
hours of work to make sure that The 
News-Letter arrives to our readers 
every Thursday afternoon. It’s these 
people, my fellow student journal- 
ists, who are the reason why I can 


start editing at four o’clock on a- 


Wednesday afternoon and remain in 
the Gatehouse, ripped sofas and all, 


\« 


< 


until the sun rises again and the pa- 


per is sent to the printer. 
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Alyssa Wooden ‘20 
News & Features Editor 
Public Health, Cognitive 
Science 


Current —_ phone/laptop 
wallpaper: My dog 


Worst Fear: | fear noth- 
ing 


Give your life a headline: 
Hopkins student sets 
record for most Oreos 
eaten in one sitting 


Esther Hong ‘19 
Sports Editor 
Public Health 


Last book you read for 
fun: Modern Romance 
by Aziz Ansari 


Last thing you saw on 

~ YouTube: U.S. vs. Brazil 
men’s volleyball match 
(Go sports!) 


Worst fear: Holes (I have 
trypophobia) 


Current 
ground: Kristen Stewart 


Catherine Palmer ‘18 
Managing Editor 
Writing Seminars 


Favorite study spot: 
Procrastinating 


Favorite movie you 
watched this year: Won- 
der Woman 


Give your life a headline: 
Local girl recites all 236 
Friends episodes from 
memory 


Gillian Lelchuk ‘18 
Magazine Editor 
Writing Seminars, 
Mathematics 


phone 


back- 


Cindy Jiang ‘18 
Photography Editor 
Chemistry, Public Health 


Last book you read for 
fun: Overdosed America 
by John Abramson 


Favorite Baltimore neigh- 
borhood: Hampden 


Worst fear: Crowds 


Giselle Ruiz 19 
Cartoons Editor 
Latin American Studies 


Last book you read for 
fun: Bad Habit series by 
J.T. Geissinger 

Last non-U.S. country vis- 
ited: Israel Last non-U.S. country vis- 
ited: Brazil 

Worst fear: Dropping my 
glasses off a bridge Favorite Baltimore neigh- 
borhood 


Highlandtown 


neighborhood: 
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Diva Parekh ‘19 
Copy Editor 
Physics 


Favorite study spot: 
Levering Cafe 


Worst fear: Falling off 
a horse (jk it's already 
happened) 


Give your life a headline: 
Short person gets simulta- 
neously injured in 50 dif- 
ferent ways but survives 


33 >. = 
Greg Melick ‘19 
Sports Editor 
Economics, 
Applied Mathematics 


Favorite study spot: My 
bed 


Last thing you saw on 
YouTube: World Foosball 
Championships 

Worst Fear: Heights 


Give your life a headline: 
“How tall are you?” 


Elaine Wong ‘19 
Webmaster 
Computer Science, 
Writing Seminars 


Favorite Study Spot: T- 
Swirl 


Last thing you saw on 
YouTube: “| Am Alive 
(Rick and Morty Remix)” 


Give your life a headline: 
Local androgynous being 
makes yet another bad 
decision 


Jacob Took ‘20 

News & Features Editor 
Writing Seminars, 
English, Russian 


Current phone — back- 
ground: My queens Nicki 
Minaj and Beyoncé 


Favorite Baltimore neigh- 
borhood: Hampden 


Give your life a headline: 
Local gay says he regrets 
everything, would do it 
again 


Ellie Hallenborg ‘18 
Photography Editor 
Mechanical Engineering 


Last thing you saw on 
YouTube: “Doctor Who 
Christmas Special Teas- 
er” 


Worst Fear: NJ Transit 


Give your life a headline: 
Never gonna leave this 
bed 


Jacqui Neber ‘18 
Opinions Editor 
Writing Seminars 


Favorite Study Spot: 
Comfy chair above Brody 
Atrium 


Favorite Baltimore Neigh- 
borhood: Fells Point 


Give your life a headline: 
No one is surprised this 
girl was a “Horse Girl” 


Emilie Hoffer ‘18 
Sports Editor 
Political Science 


Favorite study spot: D- 
level 


Last non-U.S. country vis- 
ited: El Salvador 
movie 


Favorite you 


watched this year: | don't 
have the attention span 
for a movie 


Jeanne Lee 19 
Layout Editor 
English, Public Health 


Last non-US. 
visited: Korea 


country 


Favorite Baltimore neigh- 
borhood: Inner Harbor 


Give your life a headline: 
Woman in young twen- 
ties declares her insa- 
tiable love of food to the 
world on top of a cliff in 
Yosemite National Park 
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Katherine Logan ‘20 
Arts Editor 
Writing Seminars 


Last book you read for 
fun: Why We Came to 
the City by Kristopher 
Jansma {a JHU alum) 


Favorite movie you 
watched this year: 7he 
Big Sick 


Worst fear: Falling from 
pretty much any height 


Renee Scavone '18 
Your Weekend Editor 
Film & Media Studies, 
Writing Seminars 


ee mk you read for 

n: lat Happens 
Next? Contemporary 
Urban Legends & Pop 


s Culture by Gail De Vos 


St non-US country vis- 
ited: France ui 


Favorite Baltimore neigh- 
borhood: Bolton Hill : 
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Katie Tam ‘20 
Copy Editor 
Economics, 
Computer Science 


back- 
ground: K-pop group 
BTS' logo 


Current phone 


Last thing you saw on 
Youtube: Sushi for cats 


Give your life a headline: 
Girl goes online shopping 
with money from a job 
she hasn't gotten yet 


Rollin Hu ‘19 
Editor-in-Chief 
History, Economics 


Favorite study spot: | 
only have nap spots 


Last thing you saw on 
youtube: Cooking with 
Dog 


Give your life a headline: 


Man spent $17 on elec- 
tric bill last month 


Kelsey Ko ‘19 
Managing Editor 
International Studies, 
East Asian Studies 


Last non-US country vis- 
ited: Czech Republic 


Favorite Baltimore neigh- 
borhood: Station North 


Give your life a headline: 
Smol caffeinated azn gurl 
breaks down, cites over- 
involvement 


Sabrina Chen ‘19 
SciTech Editor 


Neuroscience, Molecular 


and Cellular Biology 


Last thing you saw on 
YouTube: Gordon Ram- 


say's Hell's Kitchen 
Worst fear: Sharks 


Give your life a headline: 
Wannabe 


life instagrammable 
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Lauren Questell ‘20 
Photography Editor 
Public Health, GECS 


Favorite movie you 
watched this year: Baby 
Driver 


Last thing you saw on 
YouTube: Lazy Town- 
Cooking by the book ft. 
Lil Jon 


Worst fear: Really, really 
deep water 


Sam Fossum ‘18 
Editor-in-Chief 
Writing Seminars, 
History 


Favorite study spot: Bird 


in Hand 


Favorite movie 
watched this year: 
Nobody Speak 


Last thing you saw on 
Youtube: Taylor Swift 


Music Videos 


you 


r-Letter 
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Meagan Peoples ‘19 
Voices Editor 
Writing Seminars, 
Chemistry 


Hometown: Unclear 


Current phone — back- 
ground: Picture of my 
sister sticking her fin- 
gers in a cat's mouth 


Favorite Baltimore neigh- 
borhood: Waverly 


Morgan Ome ‘19 
News & Features Editor 
Writing Seminars, Italian 


Last non-US country vis- 
ited: Italy 


Favorite movie you 
watched this year: 
Moonlight 


Worst fear: Cockroaches 


By SARAH Y. KIM 


News & Features Editor 


Paige Frank ‘19 
SciTech Editor 
Biomedical Engineering, 
Computer Science 


Current phone — back- 
ground: A lion my little 
cousin picked out for me 


Last book you read for 
fun: The Name of the 
Wind by Patrick Rothfuss 


Give your life a headline: 
Ice cream fueled student 
desperately attempts to 
get her shit together 


Sandra Weiss ‘19 
Chief Business Officer 
Electrical Engineering 


Last non-US country vis- 
ited: Austria 


Last thing you saw on 
YouTube: Last Week To- 
night with John Oliver 


Give your life a headline: 
Stressed and smiling 


Sarah Y. Kim ‘20 

News & Features Editor 
International Studies, 
Writing Seminars 


Last thing you saw on 
YouTube: Stupid Inspi- 
rational Sayings! - Ryan 
Higa 


Give your life a headline: 
Salmon is love, Salmon 
is life: Hopkins student 
spills tea on latest obses- 
sion, says it’s “warm amd 
tender’ 


Will Kirsch ‘18 
Arts Editor 
History 


Worst fear: 
Commitment 


Last thing you saw on 
YouTube: Screaming 
goat montage 


Give your life a headline: 
Area man is not as inter- 
esting as he looks 
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SAM. Ss 
Quality Food. Exceptional Service. Meaningful Employment. 


Whether you want to meet up with friends, grab a bite before class, 
stop by while walking your dog, pick up a meal on-the-go 
or chill on the patio - come visit us at Sam’s. 


¢ All Day Breakfast ¢ Free Wi-Fi 
¢ Weekend Brunch ¢ Student Friendly 
° Lattes, Espressos & Zeke’s Coffee- © Dog Friendly H 
OH MY! * Outdoor Patio 
* Signature Flatbreads, Bagels & ® Grab ‘n Go Online Ordering ; 
oe oman ad 
e Fresh Baked Croissants, Muffins f | 
a: yanked Caceenie e Book Exchange: Take One, 
Give One! 
S) MISSION © 


Sam's Canterbury Café offers quality food and drink — 


SamsCanterburyCafe.com 
Heo 


Monday-Friday 7 am-5 pm | Saturday & Sunday 9 am-5 pm 


3811 Canterbury Road | Baltimore 
Corner of Canterbury Rd. & 39th St. | Entrance on 39th | 443-438-4545 


